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INTRODUCTION 


HE FOLLOWING OUTLINE has been prepared to serve as 

a condensed version of a future and more detailed report on a 
Southwestern archaeological field of considerable geographic extent 
and cultural complexity; namely, that field in which the Yuman 
culture complex is thought to have had its origin, subsequent devel- 
opments, and greatest diffusion. The explorations, field and lab- 
oratory researches requisite to an understanding and presentation of 
the subject have extended over a period of twenty-five years; as the 
results are as yet unpublished, formal knowledge of its nature has 
been unavailable. Then, too, work in contiguous fields whose cul- 
tural problems integrate with Yuman problems has been hampered. 
Because of this situation both the editor and the author believe that 
even a synopsis of what is known about a great Southwestern sub- 
area will have its value. 

Previously, available information on the subject has been limited 
to historic aspects, as that knowledge was gained through ethnologic 
and linguistic investigations among the surviving Yuman peoples. 
Some students, however, did not so delimit their data but projected 
it deep into the past in efforts to restore prehistoric stages. How 
successful those syntheses have been can be determined only by 
applying to them the yardstick of archaeologic fact, which in turn 
must be used with reservations due to the sometimes uncertain 
identity of the producers of the archaeologic evidence. This is a 
problem which becomes more perplexing with the increased 
antiquity of the evidence. 

Ethnologic studies of the subject have produced a voluminous 
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literature and an understanding so complete that they preclude the 
necessity at this time to review such well known matters as: the 
geographic location of the various Yuman language groups of the 
Hokan family, the nature of their specific culture patterns, the focal 
center and character of the Yuman culture climax in the Colorado 
River valley and its relation to marginal manifestations of the com- 
plex. Therefore, the immediate need is to bring the reader's atten- 
tion into focus with the prehistoric situation, whose study has 
disclosed a far different cultural and distributional picture. 

In establishing a modus operandi which might lead to the resto- 
ration of Yuman prehistory every technique of analysis which had a 
bearing on the subject was utilized. If after making a codrdinated 
attack on some specific p-oblem it was found that two or more of the 
methods of approach produced the same result, that result was 
deemed to be the most probable solution. It must be said, however, 
that few problems having a greater antiquity than the protohistoric 
period yielded to this technique; and that the restoration in the 
main had to be devised through the synthesis of geological, archae- 
ological, ethnological, and linguistical findings. These techniques 
have provided an hypothetical archaic horizon, thoroughly Cali- 
fornian in location and character, having an initial locale which was 
restricted to the Pacific slope of southern California, and with an 
as yet undetermined northern boundary. It seems culturally prob- 
able and linguistically even more probable that some two thousand 
years ago this area constituted the southernmost extension of the 
then statewide Hokan-speaking peoples. At this time all California, 
with the exception of its desert area, seems to have supported a 
rather uniform seed-gathering economy, supplemented with sea- 
food-gathering in the littoral belt. The material culture pattern, 
although having a universal basic similarity, varied considerably in 
element composition and quality from zone to zone, a condition 
which can be most readily perceived through bringing together the 
archaeologic yields from different parts of the state. In general, 
simplicity and crudity of workmanship increases from north to 
south, attaining in Southern and Lower California the greatest 
degree of primitiveness, a condition which was undoubtedly due to 
the area being marginal to its ancestral hearth and farthest removed 
for many centuries from the points of ingress of foreign influence. 
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The first departure from the archaic pattern came about some 
eight to nine hundred years later through the gradual easterly drift 
of Yuman groups across the Californian desert, a movement which 
culminated in the occupation of the valley of the Colorado River 
from Black Canyon south to the delta of the river. This brought 
about the first Yuman contact with Southwestern cultures and per- 
haps, on the northern periphery, with Great Basin influence. Those 
groups who settled near the confluence of the Colorado and Gila 
Rivers almost immediately, either through acculturation or merger 
with some already localized GilaSonoran group, turned to agricul- 
ture and pottery-making. Yuman culture was further enriched with 
new traits, whose number and method of acquisition archaeology has 
not as yet made clear. 

Still bearing a California type of culture, which needed only the 
adoption of new implements to meet the exigencies of harvesting 
and preparing the foods of a different ecologic zone, the groups who 
reached the more northerly section of the Colorado valley for some 
reason hesitated longer in adopting the boons of Southwestern cul- 
ture. Those who crossed the Colorado and kept up their easterly 
drift into the mountainous regions of northwestern Arizona never 
did completely divest themselves of their seed-gathering type of 
subsistence. Their descendants, as late as historic time, maintained 
a culture and a method of subsistence having much closer analogies 
to certain Yuman groups of the Pacific littoral than to the inter- 
vening river and desert groups. 

It was probably at least five centuries after the peculiar river 
aspect of the Yuman culture had its origin, that the last major 
trends, which were to fix the mold of the entire Yuman complex for 
all future time, set in. It was also after the beginning of that epoch 
that much old terrain was abandoned and that the last Yuman 
expansion into new lands took place. In so far as culture alterations 
stemming from the Yuman stock were concerned, the changes were 
due to the spread of river culture, which in an attenuated form 
reached out as far as the old Yuman homeland on the Pacific coast. 
Some marginal Yumans, however, were more strongly influenced by 
foreign contacts. 

~ In this manner the expansion and retraction of Yuman people 
left a trail of greatly diversified archaeologic debris over most of 
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southern California, the southern tip of Nevada, the western half of 
Arizona, the northern half of Mexican California and even a portion 
of the Mexican west coast opposite Tiburon Island. 


PART I. PRE-CERAMIC ORIGINS 


Although the archaeologic field covered in this report is known 
through historic and archaeologic studies to have been occupied by 
the Yuman stock for hundreds of years, there is little evidence for 
allocating the local manifestations of a millenium ago to these 
people. Perhaps the best evidence for so doing lies in the widely 
spaced islands of Hokan-speaking groups, which extend from north- 
ern California, south into Lower California, western Arizona and 
Mexico, being separated by other linguistic wedges of some anti- 
quity in themselves For example, Kroeber, using the specialization 
of languages as a diagnostic, has found it quite possible that the 
Shoshonean wedge extending out of the Great Basin to the south- 
west, reached the Pacific Coast as early as 1000 to 1500 years ago.? 
This movement seems to have split the Yumans off from the 
Chumash, and was possibly contributory to the momentum which 
carried the Yumans across the California desert to the valley of the 
Colorado. 

On turning to the pre-ceramic material evidence which the area 
has produced, we encounter difficult problems on every hand, diffi- 
cult in that in most regions there is little to work with and no over- 
all uniformity of culture pattern. The last factor is undoubtedly due 
largely to the great amount of territory involved, embracing as it 
does four radically different ecologic zones; namely, maritime, for- 
est, desert, and major river valley. Following the abandonment of 
the area by the early hunting peoples there seems to have ensued a 
period during which much of the region was unoccupied. On the 
Pacific littoral of Southern California and Lower California there 
was no interval of nonoccupation, nor in a belt of terrain extend- 
ing across the north half of the Mohave desert and into northwestern 
Arizona. However, farther south, the country extending from the 
Peninsular Range of Southern California and Lower California 
across the Colorado desert to the lower basin of the Colorado River 





1 Kroeber, Handbook of Indians of California, p. 278. 
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has produced no intervening culture of a definite nature between 
the last hunting pattern? and the beginning of the Yuman pottery 
complex in the river valley. When one considers the favorable 
habitat which the Colorado valley has continued to provide since the 
advent of man, this seems an improbable situation. As even remains 
attributed to the first phase of Yuan occupation in the valley are 
extremely scarce, due to the settlements having been located on the 
overflow plain of the river, it is possible that if there had been a 
pre-ceramic phase similarly located, the material pattern was of such 
a perishable nature that nothing of it has survived. This, however, 
does not explain the absence of any evidence in the terrain marginal 
to the valley. 

On examining the patterns of the two areas mentioned as having 
produced evidence of occupation, probably of an early Yuman 
facies, we find at the beginning in the Pacific littoral an amazingly 
simple picture. Immediately after the disappearance of the San 
Dieguito people® with their excellent stone-flaking technic, a new 
stock with a seafood-seed-gathering complex and no ability to work 
stone moved in, probably from the north at the beginning of the 
Christian era. From this time on down until historic time the 
archaeologic history is well recorded in a succession of numerous 
shell-middens. Stratigraphic studies have established that the 
middens are of three different ages, but that only those of the last 
period are definitely of Yuman origin. The provisional name La 
Jolla culture has been given to the earlier cultural manifestation, 
and its two developmental phases are spoken of as La Jolla I and II. 
The material pattern of this culture is so poor that it seems neces- 
sary to conjecture whether the producers might not have been 
proficient in some of the perishable arts such as the wood and fiber 
crafts. However, even such decay-resistant objects as shell and bone 
artifacts are also absent. Apropos is the fact that Yuman material 
culture everywhere and even at its apogee produced but few skilled 
arts. Yumans may be considered to have attained their highest pro- 
ficiency in the field of ceramics. Basketry, although well made by 
the Dieguefio and certain eastern groups of Arizona, never equalled 
the products of the non-Yuman tribes of California; among the his- 





2 Rogers, Early Lithic Industries, p. 69. 
3 Rogers, op. cit., p. 70. 
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toric river tribes it was such a minor art that there is some doubt 
as to its having been indigenous. Some informants stoutly main- 
tain that all baskets were obtained through tradé; Perhaps this 
only indicates a late decadence brought about by 2 teronger empha- 
sis on pottery-making. The local archaeology sheds some light on 
the problem in that, although it has not produced so much as a 
basket fragment, it has yielded coiled basketry imprints on pottery 
dating from the beginning of that industry. In the main, most 
Yumans adhered to the use of hardwood points throughout their 
history, stone points being made only by marginal groups; of these 
only the Northern Dieguefio attained a high mastery in pressure 
flaking, their finely controlled flaking not being excelled by any 
aboriginal American group. 

At the time of its inception the La Jolla material pattern, as 
known, consisted of: a basined metate, unshaped mano, a few pri- 
mary flakes of stone, and an even lesser number of crude, beach- 
cobble choppers. If the bow and arrow was used, the latter was 
tipped with a wood point. Unsegregated interment without mor- 
tuary offerings was the method of disposing of the dead. With time 
there came an increased use of the metate and an improvement in 
the flaking technic, although the pressure method remained un- 
known. New tools were invented and stone-flaking became as 
common as it was scarce in the initial phase. The La Jolla II 
pattern was evolved gradually through the agencies of technology 
and cultural enrichment, with the result that there is no abrupt 
change in the nature of the middens and their contents, except in 
instances wherein middens of the first and second periods are separa- 
ted by natural formations. Consequently some middens which 
suffered few interruptions in their building present a slow cultural 
transition record from bottom to top. Sometime during the second 
phase, burials became more segregated and true cemeteries were 
formed. At this time trade connections were effected either with the 
Channel Island natives or an intermediate littoral people to the 
north, such as the coastal Shoshoneans, with the result that typical 
Channel Island shell beads and stone digging-weights were included 
with the burials, which were marked with one or more inverted 
metates. 

The La Jollan people were a mixed physical group from the first. 
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Their burials provide both dolichocephalic and mesocephalic types. 
However, the ratio changed during the second phase in that the long- 
headed type became more rare. The early type (pseudo-Austra- 
loid) can still,be found among the historic Dieguefio of this area, 
but has little diagnostic value because the latter in post-Spanish 
times became hybridized through the Spanish bringing in foreign 
Indians from Lower California and other parts of Mexico. On the 
other hand the condition could have arisen through miscegenation 
during prehistoric time. As the Dieguefio practised cremation 
previous to the Spanish era, no skeletal material of that period is 
available for comparison with that of the La Jollan people. Al- 
though some post-Spanish material has been obtained, we can not be 
certain that it duplicates the aboriginal Dieguefio composition. 

In accounting for the appearance of the Dieguefio type of cul- 
ture during the fifteenth century we have the choice of two theories: 
one, that the traits of cremation, pottery-making, use of stone arrow- 
points and bone awls were the results of Colorado desert accultura- 
tion on a local Yuman group (La Jolla II); the other, that the 
culture was migration-borne by an actual movement of Dieguefio 
from the desert to the coast. Although such innovations as these 
usually permit the proper allocation of their middens, Dieguefio 
midden-artifacts are so few in number and the balance of their lithic 
pattern so similar to that of La Jolla II, that in some instances it is 
impossible to distinguish a La Jolla II midden from the Dieguefio 
midden. This is especially true in Lower California where middens 
with a Western Yuman material pattern gradually diminish in num- 
ber in a southerly direction until they disappear completely from 
the archaeologic picture in the latitude of Ensenada, even though 
in the Peninsular Range and particularly on the Gulf of California 
side, Yuman sites with pottery extend at least 120 miles farther 
south. Because of this condition it is apparent that there was a 
positional, consistent La Jolla II time-lag to the south on the 
Pacific littoral. 

Returning to the other area mentioned as probably having pro- 
duced a Yuman pre-ceramic phase—namely, the Mohave desert—we 
find ourselves on less doubtful ground. Extending from the 
western boundary of San Bernardino County across the desert to the 
Colorado River and into Mohave County, Arizona, the Amargosa 
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complex‘ is replaced with a pattern which needs only the addition of 
native pottery to make it Yuman; an element which it eventually 
acquired. 

During the initial stage the pattern in question is composed of 
the shallow-basined metate, unshaped mano, small round stone mor- 
tar, triangular knife, triangular arrowpoint, and bone awl. Trade to 
the west is reflected in the presence of Pacific coast shell jewelry and 
pelican-bone whistles. The house type, except for some details, is 
not known. It seems to have been a circular or oval brush-covered 
type with a basal retaining circle of rocks, and a flat to shallow- 
basined floor. Cooking was performed out of doors on cobblestone 
hearths. Although we have some data on burial practices and the 
physical type of the period, they are hardly adequate. Typical Yuman 
cremation cemeteries at two different sites in the Mohave Sink 
region have each provided a single interment beneath the cremation 
strata, without funerary offerings except for personal shell jewelry 
of Pacific coast origin. Both crania were mesocephalic types. This 
material evidence, suggestive as it is of a pte-cremation period, is 
corroborated by inference in a vague manner in most Yuman 
origin myths wherein the culture hero Matavilya is declared to have 
been the first man cremated. 

The non-ceramic pattern in time became modified and enriched, 
until the aspect it presented eventually and throughout the latter 
half of its duration was more typically that of the Colorado River. 
There is some evidence that along with pottery-making, agriculture 
was practised in favorable places, as corncobs have been found 
associated with house sites of the ceramic period. The seat of the 
culture climax in so far as present knowledge permits determina- 
tion, was in the Mohave Sink region, wherein the Mohave River, 
during a rather prolonged moist period, maintained at least two 
permanent lakes for several centuries. During this period a higher 
water-table and a more favorable climate than have been known 
since, prevailed throughout the entire Mohave desert. However, 
more data on that section of the Colorado River valley which lies 
across the eastern section of this field must be obtained before the 
ethnographic center can be located with certainty. 





4 Rogers, op. cit., pp. 61-69. 
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Fortunately the presence of dated intrusive Anasazi pottery types, 
characteristic of parts of northern Arizona, provide approximate 
inception and duration dates for the occupation. Although Lino 
Gray and Lino Black-on-Gray are the earliest types to occur, it is 
thought that they preceded the first Yuman incursion in that they 
and a few other Basket Maker III artifacts are associated chiefly 
with the local turquoise-mining industry.5 The most widespread 
and common intrusive types occurring with the non-ceramic Yuman 
horizon are Deadman’s Gray, Fugitive Red and Black-on-Gray. 
Judging from this and some other substantiating evidence, the incep- 
tion date would fall sometime during the ninth century. 

The importation of a wide variety of foreign pottery types from 
the Puebloid foci of northern Arizona and southern Nevada con- 
tinued for several centuries; and because of the advantageous inter- 
mediary position occupied by the local group and the amount of 
shell artifacts the archaeology has produced, it is most probable that 
their principal mediums of exchange for pottery were I/acific coast 
shell and some steatite jewelry. Practically all the Nevada Puebloan 
pottery types are present, some as the result of trade and some left 
at temporary camps by the Pueblo groups from Muddy River in 
Nevada. Puebloid occupation of this nature, however, did not 
penetrate California to any appreciable extent. Although the writer 
has had to study, name, and describe the types as a part of the local 
research, their further consideration here would not be of benefit 
to the purpose of this paper as they have not been dated. During 
these pre-ceramic times, all the Prescott Gray Ware types were 
traded for and are now found surficially associated to some extent 
with the first importations of early Yuman types from the Lower 
Colorado Focus. Although the latter outnumber all other intrusive 
types and are probably indicative of intimate relations between this 
Mohave desert center and the Lower Colorado Focus, the fact con- 
tributes little to a solution of the problem of whether or not the 
upriver people and the down-river people were at this time of the 
same stock. However, that matter will be taken up in the section 
dealing with the origin and development of the Yuman ceramic 
complex. Further evidence of weak contacts with the south and 





5 Rogers, Report of an Archaeological Reconnaissance, pp. 1-7. 
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southeast is that with the exception of shell frog-pendants no other 
Hohokam material has been found north of the latitude of Parker, 
Arizona. 

The Mohave desert, in so far as a settled occupation is con- 
cerned, seems to have been abandoned around 1400 AD; at least, 
Jeddito Black-on-Yellow (dating from this period) is the latest 
trade type found in the local cremations. It is probable that small 
parties from the Colorado River continued to visit it occasionally 
for some time, but the increasing aridity and the expanding Sho- 
shonean and Southern Paiute bands soon after made the Colorado 
valley a more favorable and a decidedly more hospitable habitat. 
Despite these conditions the Mohave-Pacific trail,* which traversed 
the region from east to west, is known to have been kept open by 
traveling parties of Mohave men until historic times.’ 


PART II. ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE CERAMIC COMPLEX 


When we seek to find the beginnings of historic Yuman culture 
and to reconstruct its pattern, our problem differs considerably from 
other Southwestern ones in that we have recourse to fewer avenues 
of attack. Archaeology at its best has its manifest weaknesses as an 
effective culture-restorative technic, and in this instance the 
approaches are unusually limited. Yuman ethnology has not pen- 
etrated nor cannot penetrate to any degree a thousand years of 
local history, nor can it be ascertained that it is relevant to what 
transpired during the better part of the prehistoric period. The 
approach through physical anthropology is completely denied us 
because of the practice of cremation, a practice which resulted in a 
very numerous people disappearing without leaving a trace of its 
physical composition. Furthermore, the living people of the Colo- 
rado River valley present a highly dubious anthropometric value 
because of several centuries of interbreeding with alien Indians and 
Europeans. 

Although ethnology furnishes the proof that the river culture in 
its culminative period was based on a typical although modified 
Southwestern ceramic-agriculture complex, the archaeology of the 





6 Rogers, Aboriginal Culture Relations, pp. 1-6. 
7 Coues, On the Trail of a Spanish Pioneer, p. 237. 
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initial phase and most of the subsequent prehistory has provided 
but one aspect of this duality; namely, pottery. Nevertheless, being 
components of the Southwestern culture area, the early phases would 
be difficult to rationalize as non-agricultural, especially in view of 
the amount and the form-pattern of pottery produced. Although 
ethnologists working with the surviving tribes are in agreement, I 
believe, that the Mohave possessed the most energetic and elaborate 
culture (abstract and material) to survive until late historic time, it 
is probable that other tribes below them on the river had most to 
do with the origin and development of the Colorado River culture; 
and that the latter, either because of internecine wars or declining 
ability, became retarded sufficiently to permit the Mohave to raise 
the civilization to its climax. Certainly archaeology has shown that 
in early times the highest material culture was centered near the 
confluence of the Gila with the Colorado. 

Thus we are brought to the critical point and immediate neces- 
sity of adopting an adequate name under which to marshal, present, 
and digest the archaeologic findings relative to the prehistory of the 
lower Colorado River basin and its marginal extensions, as well 
as to effect a logical connection with what in recent time has been 
called Yuman culture. As this term, so far, has been employed in 
the main for linguistic and ethnologic purposes and the general 
archaeology of the region has not as yet been presented under any 
term, a fortunate opportunity exists to avoid the nomenclature pit- 
falls which have created so much confusion in American archaeology. 

Although Gladwin® as early as 1934 provided an archaeolgic 
name by inference, when he improvised the term Yuman Root in 
his Southwestern scheme for an over-all culture-designation system, 
he made no attempt to give the designation reality, except through 
equipping it with a meager group of elements collected during an 
earlier field survey of western Arizona. Furthermore, these ele- 
ments were preponderantly those of a culture which bears little 
resemblance to that of the Colorado valley; namely, that of the 
Chino and Prescott Foci. This scheme appeared to be a frank 
attempt to make historic linguistic groups the originators of local 
prehistoric patterns. In this and other works he accounts for the 





8 Gladwin, A Method for Designation of Cultures, fig. 1. 
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differences between historic and prehistoric patterns by advancing 
the theory of cultural decadence, when conditions seem to him to 
indicate that necessity. Hence, in this instance, the fortuitous 
position of the Eastern Yumans made their ancestors the creators of 
the local archaeological remains. 

Later on, Colton, through the use of new data on the area, was 
able to carry on the idea in a modified but more elaborate form, his 
chief departure being in taking exception to Gladwin’s use of the © 
word Yuman as an archaeologic culture term and substituting the 
term Patayan Root,® to which he gave a much broader geographic 
and cultural concept. Despite his objections to the word Yuman 
in an archaeologic sense he proceeds to use an historic Yuman 
pattern in a correlative study to validate his reason for merging 
Colorado River archaeology with the Anasazi and Hohokam mar- 
ginal archaeology of northwestern Arizona. In this enlarged Pata- 
yan concept northwestern Arizona has provided practically all the 
material evidence, for the river contribution consists of a potsherd 
collection; furthermore, this collection is notably weak in indi- 
genous wares but is numerically strong in imports from Arizona 
and Nevada. 

The technique of making a single culture element serve in the 
capacity of a culture pattern was first employed in the Colorado area 
by Gladwin in 1930 when he extended the Hohokam culture into 
that area, solely on the basis of potsherd type distribution.” Of 
course the basic mistake was in not recognizing that the associated 
pattern was Yuman. However, even his ceramic pattern was dis 
torted, probably because of unfamiliarity with the local indigenous 
types, certain of which have strong superficial resemblances to 
Hohokam types, especially the red-slip and burnished wares. This 
resulted in erroneous percentage counts of the culture types present; 
so that at the Bouse site, which has yielded a greater amount of 
intrusive Hohokam pottery than any other site in the lower Colo- 
rado basin, he got a Hohokam-Yuman ratio of 65:25, whereas my 
analysis not only reverses the situation but exaggerates the relative 
proportions. As the San Diego Museum's archaeologic survey of the 
Yuman area had progressed as far east as western Arizona in 1926, it 





9 Colton, Prehistoric Culture Units, p. 10. 
10 Gladwin, Western Range, table E:1, p. 144. 
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is only fair to record that the analysis of the Bouse site was ap- 
ched with a more comprehensive knowledge of the Yuman pat- 
tern and the various pottery types involved. 

Inasmuch as the writer hopes to be included in that category 
of workers in archaeology concerned more with facts than 
with quibbling over nomenclature, he regrets the necessity of having 
to choose the name under which his work must be presented. It 
would seem that in meeting this problem there are several factors to 
be considered. For instance, one should examine not only what the 

associations in thought and especially in literature have been, 
but what the future may bring in discoveries which would render 
the term completely incongruous. Then, too, in this case there are 
marginal fields of archaeology which have certain relations as yet 
little understood. Some may be contemporaneous non-ceramic 
manifestations of the same people, others, earlier ancestral aspects. 
Although the procedure of using the geographic unit with which the 
culture phenomena are associated is probably the most desirable, the 
use of the term “Colorado River” in this instance would be inade- 
quate in that the river valley is only the seat of the culture climax. 
To use either it or the word Patayan to describe Pacific coast archae- 
ology would cause the utmost confusion. 

My principal objection to the word Patayan is that it is presented 
as a cultural entity when the material evidence indicates that it is 
made up of ceramic fragments from diverse cultural complexes, in 
so far as the western marginal components are concerned. One 
example is the combining of potsherds of Nevada Puebloan origin 
(Boulder Gray), historic Mohave (Needles Red-on-Buff), and San 
Francisco Gray Ware." On the other hand we have documentary 
evidence that the Colorado River valley was inhabited by Yumans as 
early as 1540 and archaeolgic evidence that a material culture similar 
to that period was in existence as early as the eleventh century. 
Therefore, I can not believe that any advantage is to be gained by 
discarding the word Yuman. Besides, there has already been built 
too great a literature about it. In using it for the local archaeolgy 
I would qualify that usage in but one way; that is, to point out that 
in presenting the subject in the form of three developmental phases, 





11 Colton, Archaeological Survey. 
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there is no intention to convey the idea that the people who pro- 
duced the first ceramic phase spoke a Hokan language, for it is 
obvious that we shall never know. Yuman I archaeology, because of 
its present poverty and apparent uniqueness, must be considered 
factually and with a minimum of interpretation. If it presents ele- 
ments or trends which show in the subsequent local horizons, those 
factors are believed to be indicative of acculturation in situ but by 
no means proof of an unbroken line of consanguinity in the 
peoples involved. At present, it would seem that the most that can 
be made of the evidence is that the cultural difference between 
Yuman I and II reflects a transitional step of little magnitude and 
that all three river-culture phases were based on a common economy. 

Due to the extent of the territory involved (an area equal to 
one-half that covered by the Puebloan culture and greatly in excess 
of that of the Hohokam) surveys and excavations extending over 
a quarter century were necessitated to procure the information and 
material essential to the present status of understanding of the sub- 
ject. The digest of the information so gained has resulted in the 
establishment of four archaeologic sub-areas of the Yuman complex: 
the Colorado Valley, the California Desert, the Western Area, and 
the Eastern Area. Within these large units, which are ecologically 
as well as archaeologically diversified, smaller culture foci have 
been recognized with their own peculiar histories and interrelations, 
all of which comprise a subject too complex to be dealt with under 
the restrictions of the present format. Therefore it has been thought 
advisable to concentrate on the prehistory of the Colorado Valley 
sub-area, wherein Yuman ceramics had its origin and all of its subse- 
quent local developments are to be found . 

Because the tribes of the Colorado and its confluent the Gila 
made their residence on the overflow plain and the islands, which 
were annually inundated, most habitational evidence has long since 
been obliterated. Few sites, even of the historic age, have escaped 
the ravages of flooding. Consequently, evidence relative to the 
earlier aspects has to be obtained mostly from outside the immediate 
environs of the river valleys. Spanish observers have recorded that 
during the summer flood months the river population dispersed in 
small units to favorable camp sites in the flanking desert moun- 
tains; archaeology indicates that during its earlier history even 
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larger migratory units moved back and forth from the Blythe valley 
to the delta. This is implied by the existence of well-developed 
trails which are strewn with thousands of broken vessels. Such 
trails in their better preserved sections produce a broken vessel in 
intervals of every ten feet, and even such heavy implements as 
metates are not rare associates. 

On the trails over which long treks were made not only to make 
visitations and war, but to meet the exigencies imposed by seasonal 
adjustments, it was customary to erect trail-shrines,? usually at half- 
way points. These are composed of deposits of small stones, artifacts 
(mostly broken pottery) , and dirt. In some instances they attained 
a volume of several tons and sufficient depth to be of stratigraphic 
value. It is from the trails, their shrines, and a few small cave 
deposits that all the information relating to the Yuman I phase has 
been derived. Thus it can be seen that in restoring the initial pat- 
tern and establishing variance or conformity within its subsequent 
growth, we are restricted largely to the use of one element, pottery. 
Furthermore, the possibilities for obtaining additional and more 
comprehensive data are negligible, for that could be obtained only 
by having a trained observer on duty during further development of 
the extensive canal-system of the river valley. Deep excavations of 
this nature have in the past produced some valuable evidence, as in 
one instance, what well might have been the house-type and method 
of burial during the first phase.“ Invariably all such accidental dis- 
coveries have been brought to my attention too late to do more 
than gather conflicting stories‘as to what was seen and what became 
of the materials. 

Before considering the origin of Yuman ceramics it is important 
to realize that indigenous, evolutionary series of types exist, and that 
the roots of recent manifestations are basically local in nature. 
Therefore the real problem is with beginnings. I make this point to 
off-set the occasional opinions which have been expressed in the past 





12 Rogers, in Jaeger, California Deserts, p. 128. 

1g I give a witness’ report of this incident for what it is worth. In 1919, a dredge 
working on the Imperial Valley Canal intake near Andrade, Baja California, uncovered 
the remains of a burnt house of wattle-and-daub structure whose floor was beneath 
eight feet of river silt. Under the floor was an interment with two Red-on-Buff 
vessels. This find with a Gila-Sonoran aspect of culture, if it could have been properly 
recorded, would have proved invaluable. 
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regarding an Hohokam origin, wherein the authors compared his. 
toric Mohave Red-on-Buff to prehistoric Hohokam Red-on-Buff. 
Probably the opinion was conditioned by the coincidence of both 
people having used buff-burning clays and red-paint decorations, for 
in form and design painting there is little resemblance. It seems 
almost too obvious to suggest that it would have been better to wait 
until contemporaneous Yuman types were available for compari- 
sons; yet the ill-timed guess was not exactly harmless in that it pro. 
vided the idea that Yuman pottery was simply a marginal manifes- 
tation of Hohokam technicalities. With regard to Hohokam accul- 
turation, it was found that even pottery-making can not be derived 
from that source, unless it came indirectly through an intermediate 
people. 

The ever-growing accumulation of data has not tended to pro 
vide a solution, but actually to increase the complexity of the prob- 
lem. Instead of finding a simple homogeneous product as one 
would expect at the inception of a new craft, we are faced with a 
product exhibiting so many incongruous cultural traits that it seems 
necessary to evoke at least two different lines of acculturation. In 
Yuman I pottery there are certain qualities which are characteristic 
of the Pueblo I and even Basket Maker III products of northern 
Arizona, such as the small-mouthed water olla with its chimney neck, 
heart-shaped body, and lug-handles. The collared tobacco pipe, 
fugitive-red wash, and punctate-incised technic of decoration are also 
present. In so far as is known, the Mogollon culture is the only 
other Southwestern culture to have produced the collared type of 
pipe with an all-over decoration of red paint. On the other hand, 
there are an equal number of traits, such as certain forms, red-on- 
buff decoration, body-incised decoration, burnished red slip, and 
paddle-and-anvil technique which point toward the Gila-Sonoran 
center. The fact that many of the properties are common to more 
than one major Southwestern culture renders them useless as diag- 
nostics of acculturation. After eliminating all these characteristics 
there still remains a residue which seems unique. In this residue 
are certain forms, basket-molding, rim-notching, and the “Colorado- 
shoulder” (an acute bend of the shoulder wall on ollas and jars) . 

In making these comparisons the term Gila-Sonoran has been 
used instead of Hohokam because of the recently established Desert 
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Hohokam culture as exemplified by Withers’ excavations at 
Valshni.* As Vamori phase ceramics (800 AD) of the Desert 
Hohokam offer closer analogies to those of Yuman I than do those 
of the River Hohokam, an entirely new vista of approach has been 

ed. As Valshni lies two hundred and fifty airline miles 
southeast of the Yuman I center on the Colorado, much intervening 
archaeology must be found and digested before we can account for 
certain common traits in the face of the more numerous disparities. 
I find the greatest obstacle to overcome in accepting direct accultura- 
tion from this direction lies in the fact that no Desert Hohokam 
trade pottery older than Topawa Red-on-Brown (1100-1250 AD) 
has been found in Yuman territory. Our present information 
would seem to indicate the necessity of a third center which acted 
as an intermediary in the diffusion of those few things which Yuman 
I and the Desert Hohokam had in common. In view of the near- 
ness of both to the Sonoran border the field of future research would 
seem to be indicated. Furthermore, there are some Mexican leads, 
such as the distribution of the offertory trail-shrine.” The custom 
of building these cairns has left an alinement of them from Central 
America throughout the length of the Mexican western cordillera to 
the northwest, where in emerging from Sonora they are found to 
extend into the basin of the Colorado and to end only at the north- 
ernmost limits of the Yuman territory. With regard to the origin 
and antiquity of this trait it is pertinent that many shrines in the 
Yuman area are pre-ceramic in age.’® This has been determined 
from the fact that many are barren of sherds, while others yield 
sherds of the oldest types only in. the crowns. 

Judging from the present status of knowledge, the lower section 
of the Colorado valley at the time concerned was the recipient of 
ideas from several different centers and the exporter of few, if any. 
Although the Yuman I people ranged out and away from the river 
to considerable distances in some directions, their residence zone was 
a narrow strip of river valley extending from the delta up to the 
north end of the Blythe valley (map, fig. 1). On the Gila the occu- 

14 Withers, Excavations at Valshni. 

15 Alegre, Historia, vol. 1, p. 398; vol. 2, p. 217; Doc., grd series, vol. 4, p. 540; 
Beals, Comparative Ethnology, p. 127; Bennett and Zingg, The Tarahumara, p. 161; 


Lumholtz, Unknown Mexico, vol. 2, p. 282; Squier, Travels, p. 358. 
16 Rogers, Early Lithic Industries, pp. 11-12. 
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pational evidence is scant and thinly spaced, and has not been found 
upstream farther east than Palomas. Yuman I pottery types do not 
extend into the Hohokam territory, or if they do, they have not been 
recognized. Two of the very latest types have the greatest distribu- 
tion and have been found as far away as the Mohave Sink, mixed 
with the melange of diverse cultural types hitherto described. The 
longest trade trails extended east to the Hohokam country, and 
the shortest southeast toward Sonora. If there was trade as early 
as goo AD with the Pacific, it was over the Palo Verde-Coachella 
trail’? where contact with coastal people to the northwest was 
effected through Banning pass in Riverside County, California. 
This trail can be traced today only as far as the Coachella valley, 
but it is reasonably certain that at some time during early Yuman 
history it did have greater extension, because of the occurrence of 
Pacific shells in its accompanying shrines. Although there has been 
found no definite evidence of contact with the Anasazi and Patayan 
centers, a few sherd types normal to these two areas have been found 
within the northeastern Yuman I boundary. As these are dated 
types, ranging from 1000 to 1200 AD, none could have been im- 
ported before the closing days of the first phase, and the majority 
would fall within early Yuman II time, if my local chronology is 
correct. More important to the subject is the fact that during the 
time range of Yuman I, all coeval intrusive pottery is of Hohokam 
origin and preponderantly of the Sedentary Period. Santa Cruz 
Red-on-Buff is the earliest type so far identified, although some Gila 
Plain sherds may be older. 

No Hohokam sherds, except a few late ones, have been of 
benefit in attempting to set the inception of local pottery-making, 
as they have not been found in sub-surface positions. The only 
Hohokam types found in a stratigraphic section were of the Classic 
Period. In one trail-shrine, whose contents ran the gamut of Yuman 
I types, Casa Grande Red-on-Buff sherds were found in the surface 
layer. Using these data, it seems valid to set an initial date for 
Yuman I somewhere in the ninth century. It is thought to have 
ended circa 1050 AD. 

Except for shell work, other elements of the early culture have 





17 Rogers, Aboriginal Cultural Relations, no. 2 on map. 
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been of but slight service in determining alien relations and 
influence. All shell used was of Gulf of California origin. All 
Glycymeris bracelets are what Haury has described as the Hohokam 
(C) type, a type which appeared in late Sedentary time.’* Conus 
tinklers, pecten pendants, and all the other forms of the shell-art 
are definitely of the Gila-Sonoran genre. Their gravel intaglio- 
pictograph’ could without much stretch of the imagination be 
interpreted as being allied to Southwestern ground painting. If it 
is, it might well be the ancestral form of the latter, for this peculiar 
type of work which is found throughout the arid parts of the Yuman 
area has an origin far earlier than the period herein dealt with. All 
the known pattern elements are presented in Table 1, but in corre- 
lating them with the richer Yuman II and III archaeologic patterns, 
only those elements of the last two which are analogous to the 
Yuman I pattern are listed. 

During the first period it is quite evident that the river valley 
was divided into two definite spheres of foreign contact: that section 
lying to the north of Parker had its connections with the Pacific and 
certain Puebloid centers, and that section down-river from Parker 
with the Gila-‘Sonoran zone. The absence of any reflection of 
Pueblo pottery influence on the up-river pattern is most remarkable. 
When pottery-making was taken up at the beginning of Yuman II 
in that area it was strictly in the Yuman, or down-river, tradition. 

The close of the initial phase marks the only break in the even 
tenor of the river culture development. As we are limited in gaging 
the degree and nature of the change mostly to observation of the 
alterations in pottery-making, the dislocation may have been greater 
than appears. This interruption offers the strongest reason for 
hypothesizing a non-Yuman beginning for the complex. The rather 
abrupt disappearance of certain types and treatments might be con- 
strued to be the result of some powerful sociologic change such as the 
coming of a new people into the field; or on the other hand, as 
simply due to one of the internecine wars which were so prevalent 
among the later river tribes. Some pottery types went through a 
transition so subtle that making a distinction between potsherds and 





18 Haury; in Gladwin, Haury, Sayles, and Gladwin, Excavations at Snaketown, 


Pp. 142. 
19 Rogers, Early Lithic Industries, pp. 9-16. 











TABLE 1 





Yuman Archaeologic Elements: Colorado River Focus 








ered ashes) 


Periods 
Yuman I Yuman II Yuman Ill 
House types ? Circular, domed Dirt-covered pole walls 
brush walls winter); circular, 
omed, brush walls 
(summer) 
Ramada (summer) 
Caves (camping) Caves (camping) Caves (camping) 
‘Hearth ? Circular (clay Circular (clay wall) 
wall) Clay cone rests 
Metate Flat, unshaped Flat, rectangular, _ Fiat, rectangular, 
(from campsonly) sha sha 
Mano Flat, ee Flat, rectangular, _ Fiat, rectangular, 
Single handed shaped. Single shaped. 
(from campsonly) and two handed Two handed 
Mortar ? ? Wood 
Bedrock mortar ? + + 
Jewelry Pendants, bracelets, Beads and pend- _Beads and pendants. 
tinklers, beads. ants. Gulf and Gulf and Pacific shell. 
Gulf of California Pacific shell, and Bone and wood nose 
shell Pyrophyllite pins 
Pottery Basket molded 
Modeled (small Modeled (small Modeled (small pieces) 
pieces pieces 
Paddle and anvil Paddle and anvil Paddle and anvil 
Sherd disk + Plain + Perforated + Perforated 
Pipe Conical clay - - 
Basketry Coiled ? Some coiled 
Arrowpoint ? (no stone) ? (no stone) Hardwood—some stone 
up-river 
Cobble chopper + + + 
Flake scraper + + + 
Gravel pictographs + + + 
Trail shrine + (food offering) + + 
Petroglyphs + + 
Disposalofdead ? Cremation (ungath- Cremation 


(ungathered ashes) 
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TABLE 2 





Correlation of Ceramic Details by Periods: Colorado River Focus 











Periods 
Yuman I Yuman II Yuman III 

Olla + (SM)(DW) + (WM) (RW) + (WM)(RW) 
Canteen + (DW) + (RW) + (RW) 
Seed jar + @W) + (DW) + (RW) 
Jar + (DW) + (RW) + (RW) 
Bowl + (Ww) + (RW) + (RW) 
Scoops + (Ww) + @W+RW) + @MW+RW 

(TH) (TH) 
Tray - + (W) + (DW-RW) 
Pipes + _ 
Effigy headson scoops + (I) rare + (CBE) + (CBE) 
Effigy forms + rare + + 
Rims rounded flat flat 
Lug handles + rare - - 
Loop handles + rare = = 
Stucco finish - + + 
Colorado-shoulder + = o 
Rim notching a - - 
Incised decorations + ~ _ 
Cylindrical neck coils + rare + rare _ 
Reinforcing rim band — as + 
Burnishing + ~ a 
Red slip + ~ - 
Red wash + + + 
Red on Buff + rare (?) + + 
Black on Buff _ + rare + rare 
Red on Red - + + 
Black on Red _ ~ + 
Design elements (G +2Z)@) (G +2) (G) 
SM—Small mouth DW-—Direct wall TH—Tab. handle G—Geometric 
WM-—Wide mouth RW-—Recurved wall [I—Impressionistic Z—Zoic 
CBE—Coffee bean eye ?—No stratigraphic evidence 
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even whole vessels of the Yuman I ancestral type and the Yuman II 
version is often impossible. Therefore, the change in the totality of 
the ceramic art is one of discontinuance of certain treatments and 
forms with the introduction of new forms, treatments, and painted 
designs. The ceramic details are presented in Table 2 and Figure 2. 

Of the three divisions, the second period (Yuman II) is believed 
to have endured the longest, possibly from 1050 AD to 1500 AD. 
These are arbitrary dates arrived at through the use of diverse com- 
plementary data too involved to present at this time. With the 
beginning of Yuman II an era of rapid diffusion of pottery-making, 
with the probable expansion of Yuman groups, into new territory 
took place. Up-river the industry spread as far north as Black 
Canyon, possibly as early as 1150 AD, as some Yuman II trade pieces 
appear in the closing phase of the Puebloan occupation of the 
Muddy River Valley.” From the upper Colorado it soon afterward 
spread westward throughout the north half of the Mohave desert, 
adding the trait to the local non-pottery pattern which has been 
described above. 

Throughout this period pottery-making continued to lag behind 
Yuman expansion away from the river into western Arizona; archae- 
ology has also shown, however, that the Yuman non-ceramic expres 
sion had but little more momentum. In fact few Southwestern 
zones, comparable in area, have produced less occupational evidence 
than has Mohave County, Arizona (adjacent to the Colorado) , if its 
extreme eastern margin is omitted. That there was some attempt 
at this time to expand or raid in Patayan territory may be indicated 
by the north-south alinement of fortified positions’ which fringe 
the margin of the Aquarius Plateau. In the Gila valley, on the other 
hand, a more easterly penetration was effected, probably as far up- 
stream as Agua Caliente. Again we find forts,** this time of the 
Sells Phase culture, at Gila Bend, blocking the eastward expansion of 
some group. As an exacting survey of the lower Gila region has 
failed to produce any archaeologic evidence of a non-Yuman nature 
in the vicinity of the western Sells sites, we can only ascribe these 
forts to necessary protection against Yuman aggression. 





20 Harrington, Archaeological Explorations, pp. 24-25; Rogers, field notes. 
21 Colton, Prehistoric Culture Units, pp. 30-31; Rogers, field notes. 
22 Lumholtz, New Trails in Mexico, p. 337; Rogers, Remarks, pp. 23-24. 
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Below the delta, on the inhospitable shore of the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia, no indication of a southerly expansion has as yet been found. 
On the other hand, the hitherto forbidding Salton Basin to the west 
(a depression below sea level) was suddenly transformed into an 
attractive habitat by an incursion of the Colorado River and the 
creation of the large fresh water Blake Sea.** Colonists from the 
river gradually spread completely around its three hundred miles of 
shoreline. This phenomenon seems to have had its inception 
slightly before the close of the first period, as a few late Yuman I 
sherds have been found intermixed with the local Yuman II types 
on the east shoreline. Although the Blake Sea strands and their 
associated archaeologic deposits testify to a complex history of 
surface-level fluctuations, the slight interruptions in the flow of the 
Colorado were not of sufficient degree over a period of four centuries 
to alter the size and salinity of Blake Sea to the extent where its 
waters ever became undrinkable. Somewhere around 1450 AD, 
however, it either became extinct or so saline that it was no longer 
potable. 

In comparison with the first period, the second period archaeol- 
ogy has provided an abundance of evidence, especially more of the 
subsurface type; but again this has come largely from the lands 
marginal to the river and even farther removed. In the immediate 
valley such part of the material culture as has been recovered is still 
too overwhelmingly ceramic in nature to present an adequate con- 
cept of the culture as a whole. 

The cultural origins and sequence of pottery types within the 
entire Yuman II area have, with the exception of those of one sub- 
area, been fairly well determined. The main problem is connected 
with an up-river group of brown-wares whose distribution lies in an 
east-west belt across the Colorado from northwestern Arizona to 
the western margin of the Mohave desert. Somewhere near the 
beginning of the period appeared the first of this series of brown 
types, which were later to proliferate but not from a common hearth. 
Most if not all of these types seem to have been made of residual 
clays and their distribution from the earliest times was divided by a 
band of typical gray and buff-burning sedimentary paste-types on 





2g Rogers, Early Lithic Industries, p. 4. 
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the Colorado River. Because the pastes employed present a con- 
fusing similarity, very little headway has been made toward solv- 
ing their origins, sequence, and peculiar overlapping distribution. 
Although thousands of potsherds are available for study, it has been 
the inability to find sufficient stratigraphic deposits and restorable 
pottery for form-studies which has kept the solution of these prob- 
lems in abeyance for many years. The only intact specimens™ to 
have been obtained from this great expanse of terrain have not 
proved of much value for comparative study, even though their 
origin is known. As they are historic and proto-historic vessels of 
Cahuilla origin, from the extreme western margin of the field con- 
cerned, they have little or no bearing on the provenience of the 
earlier brown wares. 

All attempts to make a satisfactory analysis on the basis of current 
information, derived in the main from the sherds themselves, paste 
differences, rim types, surface treatments, and manufacturing 
methods, have failed. The principal cultural implication found in 
their study is that at least two different sources are involved, for both 
modeling by scraping and paddle-and-anvil techniques are repre- 
sented. From a few stratigraphic excavations of cave deposits mar- 
ginal to the Mohave valley, I have learned that one or two of 
these brown types were contemporaries of Pyramid Gray* and 
Topoc Buff** which are Yuman II types; also that some “browns” 
were made as late as historic time. These are such late contributions 
that only Walapai or Chemehuevi origins can be considered. Colton 
has named, described, and dated several of the “browns’?" and I 
have done the same, yet it is not at all certain that the names are 
not synonyms. Certainly their cultural affinity is as yet a guess. 

The beginning of the Yuman III period is marked by several 
population shifts, some of which must have been of considerable 
magnitude and rather abrupt in nature. Apparently, the extinction 
of the Blake Sea and the lakes in the Mohave Sink, as well as the 
passing of favorable living conditions in general throughout much of 
the California desert area, were all closely related in time. Of 





24 Campbell, Archaeological Survey. 

25 Colton, Archaeological Survey, p. 15. 

26 Ibid., p. 13. 

27 Ibid., pp. 8-12; Rogers, manuscript “Yuman Ceramic Types.” 
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necessity the Colorado valley, from Black Canyon south to the delta, 
had to provide the major haven for these migrating desert groups 
and its ecology the additional strain of the sudden increase in popu- 
lation. It is even possible that the historic arrangement of the two 
well-marked speech groups,** designated as River and Delta by 
Kroeber, took location as early as this, but not without a certain 
amount of subsequent shifting of boundaries and positional jockey- 
ing about of the members within a group. After the first recording 
of tribal position, some four hundred years ago, few subsequent 
recordings, even at intervals of a few decades apart, agreed with 

ious recordings. Undoubtedly some of this disagreement was 
due to later observers employing different names for the same 
tribe, thus causing it to appear that the old locales were held by 
new tribes. Spier has well shown that speech-group dislocations 
were in effect as late as the first half of the nineteenth century when 
two Delta groups, the Kahwan and Halyikwamai, joined a River 
group, the Maricopa, on the Gila River.” 

For gaging the effect of the impact on river society we are again, 
as with past: problems, furnished with next to nothing by archae- 
ological remains of circa 1500 AD, for we are still largely dependent 
on ceramic evidence. The latter indicates no disturbance nor 
accelerated transitional effects, probably because the return of a 
marginal form of the art to the older center had to adapt itself to a 
new economy and shed its specializations. It is only the accelerated 
expansion of Yuman boundaries to the east during Yuman III times 
which seems to give expression to the changed river conditions, for 
by the sixteenth century the Walapai-Yavapai speech group in its 
easterly expansion had moved halfway across the state of Arizona.* 
A complementary movement by old river groups up the Gila valley 
culminated historically in the Maricopa reaching the vicinity of 
Phoenix. 

Thus it is seen that the abandonment of the California area 
west of the Colorado caused an equidistant surging out into new 
lands east of the river. The former area was never again to be a 





28 Kroeber, Classification. 

29 Spier, Yuman Tribes, chapter 1. 

go Based on the assumption that the Cruzados of Espejo (1582), Farfan (1599) . 
and Ofiate (1604) were the Yavapai. 
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Yuman residential zone. In the Mohave desert, Shoshoneans moved 
in from the west and Paiute bands down from the north, while 
farther to the southwest the Serrano and Cahuilla penetrated some. 
what into old Yuman terrain; but as far as residence was concerned 
much of the desert remained foreverafter a no-man’s land. 

This readjustment was general in its scope, for the drying of 
the Blake Sea impelled the inhabitants of the west shore also to find 
new living room. Although desert Yumans had perhaps caused 
some pressure to be felt on the population of the Pacific slope of 
American and Mexican California slightly prior to this time, the 
sudden impact caused by large groups leaving the west half of the 
Colorado desert was transmitted into a less leisurely migration than 
that practised earlier. As the Pacific littoral to the north was 
already blocked by the Shoshoneans, the flow was directed princi- 
pally into the Lower California peninsula, whose central mountain- 
ous area had but a meager pre-Yuman population if archaeology is 
any index. The La Jolla people’s habitat was confined to a thin 
Pacific frontage, and the war-like Yumans should have met with but 
slight opposition in driving them into the southern half of the penin- 
sula. As the peninsula continues to narrow to the south and sub- 
sistence sources become critical in the latitude of 30°, overcrowding 
may well explain the peculiar position and culture of the Seri. 
Kroeber’s ethnologic hypothesis*! suggests a former peninsular 
habitat, and I find nothing in the archaeology of Cochimi territory 
which is inimical to that theory except the absence of certain Seri 
elements. Most of these elements in which Seri differ from Cochimi, 
if not all, as has been shown, could have been acquired from the 
Mexican mainland. 

In this manner and’ before the end of the third period, which 
began as prehistory and ended as history, the Colorado River culture 
attained its greatest migration-borne diffusion. Through accul- 
turation, however, some of its elements passed well beyond its ethno- 
graphic boundaries, as has been shown in various ethnologic studies. 
Among these the greatest material contribution was pottery to such 
aliens as the Chemehuevi and certain Shoshoneans of Southern 
California.** On the other hand, river culture on the periphery 





g1 Kroeber, The Seri, pp. 5, 49-50. 
32 Rogers, Yuman Pottery Making. 
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‘became considerably enriched through borrowing and inventing to 
meet the demands of new environments, and diluted through dis- 
«arding non-essential elements. In the sphere of invention, the most 
astonishing feature was the development among the Northern 
Dieguefio of a mortuary practice paralleled only by the Hohokam 
‘and at a far earlier date. This was the use of the cinerary urn with 
similar Hohokam accouterments. The local cremation cemeteries 
in Dieguefio territory have provided the evolutionary stages leading 
to it, and glass beads its dating at the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Therefore it is reasonable to believe that the abstract portion 
of the marginal culture contains more ancien: elements than does 
the material portion. Knowing nothing of the former in its original 
‘form, we are left with the meager material yield from the Yuman I 
horizon for making comparisons. Perhaps because of this restricted 
knowledge, few Yuman I elements have been recognized in the 
richer archaeology of the western periphery, which conforms as 
would be expected, more closely to the intervening desert pattern. 
Among the Yuman J elements are the hardwood arrowpoint in 
Lower California and the more decisive ones to be found in 
Dieguefio ceramics; namely, basket-molding, rim-notching, incised 
decorations, and certain red-paint design-elements, all of which dis- 
appeared from riverine ceramics at the end of the first period. That 
these are true residual traits is attested through finding them in the 
Yuman II ceramics of the Colorado desert, which provided an un- 
broken corridor for their transmission both in time and space. 
Here, too, and on the western periphery, the trail-shrine persisted. 

The Yuman archaeology of western Arizona, at least in the sec- 
tions distant from the Colorado and Gila, is notable for its poverty 
and spottiness. What it has produced is so meagex that one could 
readily be led to believe that the Eastern Yumans had not held the 
territory longer than for a few generations. Probably no compara- 
ble area in the Southwest has so little to offer the prehistorian. 
Judged, however, through the mediums of linguistics, ethnology, 
and even history it is obvious that the occupation was of some 
antiquity. The archaeologic illusion is no doubt due to a small 
nomadic population, which possessed little of a non-perishable 
nature. It is even doubtful that the various groups, with the excep- 
tion of the Walapai, made pottery before historic time, for on the 
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campsites of the former the potsherds, other than those of Colorado 
trade types, are of non-Yuman origin. Even Walapai potsherds, 
which, as Tizon Brown Ware,** I believe Colton views as pertaining 
to the Patayan Root, are by no means plentiful as compared with the 
amount of potsherds to be found in other Yuman centers. Thus it 
can be seen that the eastern periphery, with the exception of the 
Gila-Sonoran zone, offers next to nothing which could contribute to 
the solution of early riverine culture origin, and in so doing, adds 
more problems to those already known through ethnologic research, 
As an example we have the weakness and possible absence of 
making in some eastern Yuman areas, although surrounded on all 
sides by early centers of pottery-making. The leads provided both 
by archaeology and ethnology for determining the early habitat and © 
basic culture pattern of the Eastern Yumans all point to the upper 
valley of the Colorado and the Mohave desert. 

After coérdinating all the available data which are relevant to 
a solution of Yuman I origins, it would seem that but two hypotheses 
could be derived therefrom, neither of which I am prepared to advo- 
cate until more evidence of a vastly superior weight is forthcoming. 
There is the idea of an advanced southern band of Hokan-speaking 
people arriving in the lower Colorado valley, who shortly afterward 
took up pottery-making with a culturally incongruous group of 
traits—traits derived from centers so far afield that it would take 
considerable credulity to accept the theory. The second hypothesis 
is that of a non-Hokan people coming into the area from the Gila 
Sonoran field, carrying the same peculiar collection of technologic 
traits, who around 1000 AD were absorbed by an incursion of true 
Hokans. 
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DISTINCTIVE FEATURES OF NAVAHO RELIGION 
GLADYS A. REICHARD 


N OUTLINING a study of Navaho religion with which I have 

been concerned for some fifteen years it seemed that some of 
the more subtle and therefore more vexing questions of Southwest 
religion might be solved. The Navaho participate in the religious 
pattern of the Southwest but, at the same time, show variations 
which by comparison must be illuminating. For instance, the very 
fact that their lore includes an awareness of many problems which 
occur to the anthropologist and the verbalization of their views 
set them off from the Pueblos who, in literature at least, seem far 
less speculative. The most obvious factor however is the relative 
lack of secrecy among the Navaho and the consequent possibility 
of probing beneath the surface of their ritual by fulfilling their own 
requirements, namely, displaying the ability to acquire knowledge 
and the willingness to expend time, effort and substance in order 
to do so. These are all qualifications which an outsider may hope 
to fulfill, not of course in as great a measure as the Navaho himself, 
but nevertheless to a high degree. No anthropologist can furnish 
membership in a Hopi clan or a Zufii society by way of qualification 
for learning what it is all about. 

Now that the materials have been collected, analyzed, and 
coérdinated, the results show not only that my hypothesis was well- 
founded but also that the analysis has led to numerous other ques- 
tions of moment to the interpretation of religion in general. This 
paper is a summary of some to the conclusions reached. Many of 
them may be questionable in the summary form here used. They 
are based on a large body of details, practices, observations, and 
opinions which are incorporated in the monograph on which this 
summary is based. They were assembled through many years of 
fieldwork, which included active participation in most phases of 
the ritual, a study of the language with special attention to its cere- 
monial aspects and through subsequent analysis of the reliable 
published sources of Navaho reports. Whereas .each of these 
methods contributes vastly to the larger synthesis, no one of them 
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alone could make it possible. It is therefore to be expected, even 
hoped, that my conclusions will elicit considerable discussion. 

Anyone considering the Navaho culture will find many points 
which it has in common with other cultures, no matter which he 
may best be acquainted with. The purpose of my analysis has been 
to discover what makes the Navaho culture, and particularly the 
religion, distinctive, for there can be no doubt that it is set off from 
other religions of the Pueblo area from which it has drawn most 
extensively. The Navaho religion is prevailingly that of the nuclear 
Southwest, as many details and even blocks of interlocking elements 
show; yet it is not the same as any Pueblo religion, nor can it even be 
said to be “Pueblo” in kind. It has a great many points in common 
with the religion of the Plains and yet it can by no means be con- 
sidered one of them. Why are these statements true? In what 
measure do the Navaho differ from all their neighbors? Can we tell 
why these differences exist or suggest how they may have come 
about? The religion is a great melange of elements and ideas with 
a definite and determinable organization. The concepts and prac- 
tices which enter this great mixing bowl have been analyzed in detail 
and here I attempt to weigh their totality and its meaning. I shall 
restrict myself as much as possible to a consideration of what it is 
like at the present time, that is in the period from 1930 to 1943, the 
period during which the study was made. It will of course be 
necessary to compare the Navaho with other tribes, for only by 
contrast do the subtleties come out, but I shall reserve insofar as 
possible the theoretical consideration of the Navaho place in the 
North American setting for a later discussion, here summarizing 
what the religion is and avoiding theories as to how it got that way 
and how it affected other groups. 

The outstanding characteristic of the major religions of the 
nuclear Southwest is organization. It cannot be said that Plains reli- 
gion is not organized, but, compared to that of the Pueblo and 
Navaho, the basis is individualistic rather than socialized—the age 
and military societies are groupings of persons, other rituals move 
from persons to groups. Pueblo religion is so thoroughly coér- 
dinated with social organization that the bulk of ethnographic 
description deals with the interlocking of ritual and clan, moiety, 
family, societies, and the like, and it cannot be understood on any 
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other basis. So exaggerated has this organization become and so 
much has it been emphasized, especially for Zufii and Hopi, that 
one almost gets the idea that in these two tribes the individual has 
ceased to exist, and that the other Pueblos similarly are slaves to 
the pressure of the ritualistic practices they have devised. 

It is more than likely that the socializing effect of Pueblo 
religion has been exaggerated, due to the fact that individual inter- 

tion is almost non-existent because of the peculiar limitations 
which Pueblo society has set upon itself, the most important of 
which is its esotericism. There must be a great many things which 
have not been fathomed about the ritual and particularly about the 
the people who practise it. Dr Parsons, in her masterly treatment of 
the reasons for variations, takes up piecemeal the gaps in knowledge." 
Since she wrote several studies have been published which partially 
fill in some of the lacunz. Nevertheless I get the same over-all 
impression of Hopi religion from Sun Chief? as from Parsons. We 
shall doubtless continue to get more of such material and it will 
strengthen the picture here, break it down there, but it will add 
eventually to the superstructure for which Dr Parsons has laid such 
a firm foundation. 

Yet in spite of the shortcomings of the Pueblo material and those 
of the Navaho published before 1938 (when Father Berard’s Origin 
Legend of the Navaho Enemy Way® and the Wyman-Kluckhohn 
Navaho Classification of Their Song Ceremonials* appeared) one 
still had a tantalizing sense of the great difference between Navaho 
and Pueblo ceremonialism although he had difficulty in laying his 
finger upon it. One of the primary reasons for the difference is not 
organization itself, but rather the kind of organization. There may 
be organization of elements or features possibly, but not necessarily, 
founded upon dogma, an organization which results in ritual. The 
rituals may in their turn be further organized and such organization 
may result in a church or, if the emphasis be put upon the persons 
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having authority, the result is a priesthood. The priestly office or 
even the groups which grant the office may be attached to the secular 
groups of the society: family, extended family, lineage, clan, moiety, 
Winter and Summer divisions, and the like. When this happens the 
organization ceases to differentiate between persons and ritualistic 
devices, and welds all into an inextricable whole so that without kin 
affiliations masks can have no significance, without grouping even 
curing can hardly be valid. This is what happened in one way 
or another to the Pueblo Indians. 

Another group recognizes people as individuals and values this 
recognition above all things. It is nevertheless exposed to over- 
whelming organizational pressures but it is an adaptive group. It 
therefore organizes its individuals into a strong social system, using 
clans as its units and interpreting them as groups which, through 
coéperation, not only retain but even emphasize individualism. It 
learns the same ritualistic purposes and devices as the first group, but 
again, because of adaptivity and its own freedom of interpretation, 
it comes up with a tremendously complex organization which has 
only here and there a common root in the treasures from which it 
draws. This group is the Navaho. It has accepted the concept of 
harmony, of securing and preserving a calm frictionless state of 
mind, and has gone from man outward to the ends of the universe 
connecting each feature of body, mind, earth, sky, wind, and celes- 
tial phenomenon with one another in a constantly and closely inter- 
locking system. This system includes restrictions which may be 
attached to the social groups or clans, but after all the clan system 
stands by itself, as does the religious system, with only a few points 
of contact between the two. 

The great difference in organization has led to an amazingly com- 
prehensive world view capable of including everything and has quite 
thoroughly realized its potentialities. At the same time it has 
decreed that man does not, shall not, become subservient to his 
social group and lose his individuality in it; nevertheless this shall 
happen to him when he loses himself after death in the ultimate 
world harmony, a destiny which worries him little as an individual. 
The social group is a part of the universal scheme which, like 
Talking God, Big Fly, or Chipmunk, exists for the realization of 
his own existence. This, it seems to me, is the greatest difference 
between Pueblo and Navaho. 
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I have made the point that Navaho classification vf all things is 
comprehensive, complementary, analogous. I suspect that such a 
fundamental concept could be proved for other peoples, the Pueblo 
among them, but, since I have never seen the subject so treated, I 
can speak only for the Navaho. Since their categories are very inclu- 
sive it follows that comparison of elements within the Navaho and 
other Indian groups must be made with reservations and interpre- 
tations which differ greatly from those implied when only the ele- 
ments are superficially compared. This is not to say that such 
comparisons have no value, but only that they must be re-weighed. 
I venture a guess that they may take on greater significance than they 
have ever had. 

For instance, on the basis of “Southern Ute information” Spier 
assigns a “bear dance” to the Navaho which he associates with the 
Mohave or Bear Dance of the Basin tribes.’ His description of this 
dance seems to be that of the Girl’s (Squaw) Dance, a part of the 
War Ceremony,® which has an association with Bear (Man), al- 
though this comes out only in myth and nothing about the dance 
suggests it. On the other hand, the Navaho have what might easily 
be called a bear dance or better, a “bear act” which many a Ute 
must have seen. This is connected with the “shock rite” and every- 
thing about it points directly to the bear, which is even imperson- 
ated.7 When a Ute tells an investigator® that the Navaho have a 
bear dance, which of these does he mean, or does he even mean 
something else? He may mean any one of them, or possibly all, but 
how are we to know? 

Again, Dr Parsons sets off one Navaho element from the Pueblo 
by the summary: “Navaho chanter impersonates the war god; 
Pueblo doctor impersonates Bear,’’® and she seems to be quoting 
me on this. In a sense the Navaho chanter impersonates the war 
gods because he knows and directs their acts, and he can do this 
because he has identified himself with them in learning the cere- 
mony. Actually however he directs laymen as impersonators in the 





5 Leslie ‘Spier, Havasupai Ethnography (Anthropological Papers, American 
Museum of Natural History, vol. 29, part g, 1928), p. 272. 
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7 Gladys A. Reichard, Navajo Medicine Man (New York, 1939) , p. 66 and Plate 21. 
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ritual and does not himself impersonate except in the most indirect 
manner. Is this to be correlated with the Pueblo doctor imperson- 
ating Bear unless it be done under the most general category of 
identification? Navaho have both of these impersonators in ritual, 
and as far as I know, they do not have the relationship which Dr 
Parsons deduces. It is possible that Big Snake and Bear Man are 
maruifestations of the war gods. The weak point in Dr Parsons’ 
summary is its apparent exclusiveness. 

These two examples are methodologically significant for, on the 
basis of such comparisons we must ask ourselves what is comparable. 
Because one thing seems plausible, is its opposite or correlate to be 
ruled out? If so, what is our comparison to demonstrate? One of 
my answers to the questions is that elements are valid for compari- 
son, but in settings such as these they should be considered in con- 
nection with their functions and especially with such of their asso- 
ciations and interpretations as are known. 

The matter of Navaho classification is important in connection 
with the religious organization, and both are fundamental in the 
definition of the religion—one, the organization, being distinctive; 
the other, the type of classification, more general. In another respect 
Navaho religion is nearer to Pueblo religion than to others, and 
that is in its dependence upon knowledge. The Navaho gets super- 
natural power primarily through learning, for which he pays. 
Priests get theirs through organized study, although their right to 
do this may be determined by kinship or the accident of curing 
rather than by goods. I know of no power that the Navaho possesses 
which comes through inspiration. A possible exception may be the 
ability to prognosticate, but this is considered more as a talent born 
in a person than as inspired and one even learns to use it from a 

n to whom a fee is paid. 

I shall have to refer to Plains as often as to Pueblo ideology. 
The fundamental tenet “knowledge is power” and its accompanying 
lack of inspirational content are doubtless Pueblo, but the indi- 
vidual possession of that power through one’s own effort is a Plains 
idea. ‘There are a number of significant negatives in this summary 
of Navaho religion. One of these is the absence of the vision, which 
I do not find among the Navaho and which, if present at all in 
Pueblo religion, is but weakly demonstrated. The extreme personi- 
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fication and animatism (or animism) of dogma is doubtless the 
Navaho equivalent of the many Plains spirits, guardians, and 
helpers. 
In both Pueblo and Navaho religion offerings have compulsive 
force, but the exaggeration of the idea of payment, exchange, or 
reward seems to be distinctively Navaho. Parsons recourits the 
Zufii attempt to buy the Snake ceremony and the rejection of 
the offer by the village of Walpi.° Navaho dealing either with each 
other or with their supernaturals would have offered more, and 
failing, still more, perhaps something different, until the deal had 
been made. Although there can be no doubt that such trade nego- 
tiations have their economic implications, they are firmly ritualized, 
the proper ritual or control being hardly open to choice but rather 
compulsory—in other words, a form of magical technique. 

Sometimes it takes a much greater effort to get the exact thing 
which will please a deity than it does to offer a large amount of 
goods. This effort I interpret as a substitute for the effort put forth 
in securing a vision by the Plains Indian. The end result for the 
Navaho is sure, the procedure based upon knowledge and control; 
for the Plains Indian it is indefinite, sometimes futile, since it 
depends upon chance and inspiration, both of which are in control 
of supernaturals which have not taken man into their confidence but 
require him to beg and bribe. 

Closely related to the compulsion of magical control based upon 
knowledge, which in its turn is acquired by wealth in addition to 
intelligence, is withholding, for one should never divulge all he 
knows. Accede to all the requirements however, perhaps for an 
entire lifetime, and ideally one may achieve greatly, perhaps every- 
thing. I have yet to discover anything Navaho that does not have 
its price. I suggest that withholding may be the Navaho form of 
secrecy, so badly understood by them, so carefully fostered by th 

Having considered the type of organization, its relationship to 
the individual, and the importance of knowledge in its relation to 
both, we may next consider the purpose of Navaho religion. This 
cannot be as sharply differentiated either from Pueblo or Plains 





10 Parsons, op. cit., p. 1106. 
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religion as can the organization. Most people have as a general 
reason for their religion the securing or preservation of well-bei 
and this is the purpose of all three: Navaho, Plains, and Pueblo. All 
seek primarily economic good fortune—plenty of rain, good crops, 
calm in the natural environment. They differ in their interpreta- 
tion of what well-being consists of and how it is to be achieved. 
The Hopi and Zufii emphasize the appeal to rain gods and the 
powers controlling fertility, for if earth and sky are favorable, all is 
right for man. The Navaho include these, but only at times when 
such universal powers skimp on the favors bestowed do the people 
exert a special effort at invocation. The Pueblo Indians character- 
istically subordinate curing to the attraction of powers for the 
common weal. The Navaho have more rituals to cure or restore 
the individual than they have for the common good, and they show 
greater elaboration in certain respects. Nevertheless every rite, 
every ceremony, includes an underlying important factor for the 
good of the tribe, a feeling of power directed toward blessing all 
who come even remotely in contact with it. Between the Pueblo 
and Navaho there is no difference of purpose, but only a difference 
of emphasis. The Navaho individual is the reason for the coérdina- 
tion of universal phenomena; he therefore directs his ritual from 
the individual outward. There can be no tribal well-being unless 
each member enjoys it. The Pueblo, on the other hand, considers 
world harmony as paramount, and he directs his major effort 
toward attaining it. If then the individual benefits, so much the 
better, for his health depends primarily upon the condition of the 
whole group. 

Both religions seek to establish a total supernatural condition 
by controlling a human state of mind and to do this they have 
worked out quite similar techniques. If these statements are con- 
sidered by themselves they may sound too abstract for understand- 
ing. Except for the general abstraction that harmony is sought, they 
are actually more realistic than abstract. This is because the tech- 
niques devised are largely perceptive and at all times realistic, at 
least as far as the Navaho is concerned. His supernatural hero may 
travel to the Land-beyond-the-sky, but he may get sick from riding 
on a rainbow, dizzy from looking down on the earth and stars. This 
contingency is quite casually provided for and hardly is the humanly 
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impossible expected even of the gods. If this is true of the Navaho 
who has an explanation for all he does and believes, it must be even 
more true for the Pueblo Indian from whom such explanation 
rarely leaks out. 

This point of view comes out better, I think, by comparing it 
with the purpose of a ritual like the Pawnee Hako, where a whole 
tribe is taught to concentrate on an abstract goal with much less tan- 
gible symbolism. Its ultimate purpose is to establish a ceremonial 
kinship achieved by mental concentration of laymen as well as 
those in authority. In the end, through song, prayer, and mental 
effort, it symbolizes the process of reproduction. Songs carry the 
request for offspring on a symbolical journey to Mother Earth, and 
the audience seems to be obliged to participate in this prolonged 
and greatly detailed j journey through an effort of the mind, although 
there is accompanying pantomime and persons serve as the major 
symbols." The Navaho have something which closely parallels this 
journey: the representation of the trail of life by cornmeal or pollen 
and the walking of this trail either toward good or away from dan- 
ger. The ordinary Navaho knows “it is good” for him to do this and 
that to do it properly he should concentrate on it, but he concen- 
trates, as does the group, on the objects and acts rather than on the 
abstract purpose. The second pollen painting of the Rain Cere- 
mony has no footprints. Since they were made for the first painting 
the “person is already on the trail; it is not necessary to put them in 
again.” So explains the chanter, but he is the only one who knows 
this; the patient knows only what he is told to do and that it is for 
his good. 

I have gained my impression of the Hako by reading the Pawnee 
informant’s literally translated remarks and comparing them with 
similar remarks and speculations of my own informants. The 
Navaho behavior is ritualistically and correctly formal; no one tries 
to interpret it to the crowd, nor do they think anyone should. If 
this is true of the Navaho who is speculative, it must be even more 
true of the Pueblo who seem not to have much curiosity about the 
why and wherefore. Of course it may well be that Miss Fletcher's 
informant gave an idealized account; nevertheless he cites evidence 





11 Alice Fletcher, The Hako: a Pawnee Ceremony (Twenty-second Annual 
Report, Bureau of American Ethnology, part 2, 1904), pp. 51, 52, 258. 
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that the ceremonial purpose was understood and heeded even by 
hostile tribes. ‘The Navaho wards off foreign evil and tries to placate 
it by participation. He invites strangers to the Fire Dances so that 
he may control their evil power; iie does not lead his tribe out to 
face it with the idea that his own power will neutralize it. 

To summarize the difference in the Pueblo and Navaho purpose 
as compared with the Pawnee, the Navaho treats general well-being 
from the individual out to the universal—he prefers to have a “per- 
son-sung-over” even in the Rain Ceremony which is to break up a 
period of drought and to bring plenty—and most of his ceremonies 
therefore emphasize curing; the Pueblo Indian expects individual 
good to ensue from universal unity, and directs his ritual to insuring 
it by attracting rain and blessing, honoring the spirits who have 
charge of it, and the like. Curing may be a part of this but it is some- 
what incidental to it. These two religions therefore proceed in 
opposite ways to attain the same end. In contrast to them both the 
Pawnee, at least insofar as the Hako is concerned, recognize the 
individual as a member of a social group, which they symbolize by 
a mental effort on the part of all concerned even to the inclusion 
of unfriendly tribes, and so important is the person that he becomes 
the major symbol.” 

It is possible that the Hako ritual is no more abstract than the 
Navaho, but rather differently abstract; for the ultimate harmony is 
in itself an abstraction understood only by the most analytic of the 
chanters. The attainment of this goal is never in doubt even if all 
its aspects are not thoroughly comprehended. The way to it deals 
with goodness, a more or less natural and expected condition in 
which most things exist, but which may by manipulation be at- 
tracted or distilled to produce holiness, as well as evil, that which is 
not under control and therefore possibly harmful to man. Good- 
ness may not be sufficient to drive off evil, but holiness is. It consists 
not only of its own nature, but it has had numerous powers added: 
it may even have gone out to meet evil and, by driving out fear or by 
producing fear in the enemy, it has triumphed. Through human 
exertion neutral power becomes positive, goodness becomes holiness. 

Evil is the residue unreduced by control which existed before 





12 Fletcher, op. cit., pp. 279ff. 
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there was any knowledge in the world at all. It is represented by 
that part of deceased man not subjected to control, by disease 
visited upon man because someone, not necessarily the one afflicted, 
has brought on friction in the operation of supernatural forces, and 
by error which is either incomplete knowledge or carelessness in the 
observation of rules which constitute the lubricant to minimize 
friction in the operatio:: of the universal machine. Evil rushes in 
where goodness weakens or when it leaves. Evil must be driven 
out before holiness can have a place, hence the exorcistic acts before 
objects are prepared for the invocation and the attraction of good. 

All of these forms of evil are inevitable, since they are due to 
the natural condition of the world and man and to consequent and 
expectable imperfection. Worse than any of these is sorcery, for it 
is holiness put to unsanctioned use, control used for unholy ends. 
Sorcery has little in common with ignorance, for it represents 
superior knowledge reversed, control turned from its natural pur- 
pose back to the original nature of the universe but much worse 
than that since it is manipulated, not primordial. For this reason 
it is associated with incest and sexual license, that is, lack of control 
between sex and kinship. Sorcery is likewise associated with undue 
wealth, wealth too rapidly acquired. The relationship between 
this and sexual license is explained partially by the notion that it 
is overdoing a necessary and otherwise pleasurable process; acquir- 
ing wealth sets off one man too far from his fellow-men to retain the 
level of individuality considered to be ideal. 

Most of my experiences with the Navaho concerned persons who 
were prosperous, few who were poor, and only one from whom I 
got criticism of the rich. Consequently my impression that Dr 
Morris Opler’s Apache informant defines sorcery for the Navaho as 
well is based upon a general knowledge of Navaho thinking rather 
than on statistical information. I think the following interprets 
sorcery for all people, no matter how it may ultimately be 
manifested: 


There are people who are queer. They are seen doing things that are not 
right in this life, as if I should get out here and pray to the sun when I shouldn't. 
It would look bad. Or if a man is seen carrying bones of animals and trying to 
hide them; it is things like that which cause a man to be suspected of being a 
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witch. . . . Even if you are not a witch but do something peculiar, you will fall 
under suspicion.13 


The Navaho tolerate a great deal more in individual “peculiar- 
ity” than the Apache seem to, but ultimately queerness which shows 
itself in mocking sex restrictions and the dead, and in over-doing, 
becomes grounds for the accusation or suspicion of sorcery, as does 
the inversion of learning, directing it toward evil purpose, causing 
evil when control should be used to cultivate good. 

Keeping in mind the purpose of ritual and the dogma on which 
it is founded, we may next consider some of the means by which the 
purpose is accomplished. Although it may be difficult to realize, 
the fact must be emphasized that Navaho gods are not organized into 
a hierarchy. The Navaho does not believe that if one power dom- 
inates, another less powerful can be dispensed with. He therefore 
need not formulate the belief that, since Sun has supreme power, he 
can get along without other powers. Rather he would believe that 
Sun has great, even predominant, power but it can function only 
with the help of all others and without them is futile. If there is a 
question of greater or less, it is not a question of great and there- 
fore not less. 

Consequently a classification of gods is difficult. There are gods 
like Sun whom one would like to call “supreme,” but finds that the 
whole future of such a being may depend upon a fragment of knowl- 
edge possessed by his own son, or an ordinarily insignificant power 
such as that of chipmunk or roadrunner. Primordial monsters had 
great power for evil, yet they were eventually overcome by the earth- 
born children of Sun and Changing Woman. Navaho classification, 
both ceremonial and secular, is based upon the principle of inclu- 
siveness rather than that of distinction, of completeness, rather than 
that of compartments. Therefore the classification of gods which 
I have worked out is based on the predominating but by no means 
exclusive ways in which the deities are attracted by ritual. My classi- 
fication, with an example of each, is given on the following page. 

I never feel a compulsion to reduce complicated material to a 
unity which satisfies a mere sense of neatness, but I am convinced 





1g Morris Edward Opler, An Apache Life-Way: the Economic, Social, and Reli- 
gious Institutions of the Chiricahua Indians (Chicago, 1941), p. 247. 
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Class Example 
Persuadable deities Sun 
Undependable deities persuadable only First Man 

with difficulty 
Helpers of deity and man Big Fly 
Intermediaries between man and deity Twin Warriors 
Unpersuadable deities Monsters 
Dangers considered as deities Slipping Sands 


Beings “somewhere in between good and evil” Sleep 





that Navaho ritual centers about a Sun cult. Because of the Navaho 
idea of conception—belief that it is due to a union of light (heat, 
warmth) and water (semen, fluid, dampness, mist) —Sun, as a sym- 
bol of light, heat, and warmth, dominates in a way all other deities 
or spirits. Since all things are paired—there being a dominant and 
a subordinate, a stronger and a weaker—Changing Woman is the 
balancing component of the pair. Her power is quantitatively 
perhaps as great, though qualitatively different from that of Sun. 

Only by the use of the lesser powers which may be other mani- 
festations of Sun can he himself operate successfully. Each mani- 
festation adds something to his initial power and the total exhibited 
in one personage is more effective in the particular circumstances 
than would be Sun’s power alone. 

Sun created and perhaps could have annihilated Big Monster, 
but had he done so unaided, Earth People would not have gained 
the control over evil (in this case Evils) which grew out of the 
struggles of the Twins with the monsters, lessons which fixed control 
of war powers for all time. The Twins were the human manifesta- 
tions of Sun who represented war power built up detail upon detail 
by their visit to Sun and the wars on Taos. But they became too 
godlike, they got too close to their celestial father and ideal mother 
to represent man and, in a somewhat lower, really more human 
incarnation, Holy Man and Holy Boy became their manifestation. 
These and their sisters, Holy Woman and Holy Girl, were human 
and at the same time divine, and thus furnished leeway for ignor- 
ance and error not quite compatible with forms having as much 
power as Monster Slayer and Child-of-the-water. 
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We may speak properly of ascendancy and descendancy of power 

in the sense that the former means nearness to the divine, the latter, 
nearness to man. In this sense only power for good is included. If we 
do so we may consider the series First Man—Begochidi-Sun—Twins 
as representative of ascending power, First Man standing for lack 
of ceremonial control in the Navaho pre-worlds and the Twins 
representing a large amount of control acquired through the whole 
history of the Navaho by journeying and learning. As complement 
(not contrast) , the sequence Twins-Holy Man-chanter—man repre- 
sents a series of control downward from divine to man. Such deities 
as Black and Yellow Wind, Talking God, and even Coyote, each rep- 
resent emphasis on a different combination of Sun powers and there- 
fore each is effective in its own way, but should be considered as 
indispensable rather than more or less powerful. And man, since he 
is conceived of light, is in dogma as well as in myth the “child of the 
sun.” 
If Sun be accepted as the dominant deity, then each chant and 
ceremony may be considered as a ritual derived from Sun and 
effective in one or more of his manifestations, some of them very 
lowly. Thus the War Ceremony would derive control over prehis- 
toric enemies, the monsters, whose power eventually grew into 
power over human enemies, symbolized by the Pueblo Indians of 
Taos in myth, the Ute in song. There can be no doubt that Sun 
dominated these episodes. Similarly Sun is the leading spirit of 
the Shooting Chant; although only indirectly through kinship as 
children of Changing Woman can some of the lesser chant heroes 
be so interpreted. The chanter shows that he feels it necessary to 
connect Scavenger, hero of the Bead Chant, with Changing Woman." 
There is nothing in the Mountain Chant to indicate Sun's power, 
but when its myth as a branch of the War Ceremony myth derived 
from monster lore is considered, the connection is obvious. The 
hero is a more human manifestation than even Holy Man, but he 
becomes so holy that he joins the deities. The myth of the Hail 
Chant begins with human members of Navaho clans, but later in 
the story Rainboy is identified with Holy Man, that is, with Mon- 
ster Slayer and through him with Sun.® 





14 Reichard, Navajo Medicine Man, p. 26. 
15, Gladys A. Reichard, The Story of the Navajo Hail Chant (New York, 1944)- 
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In seeking world harmony the Navaho consider Sun‘as its center. 
In order to achieve it they have numerous rituals based ultimately 
on the Sun theme and directed toward it. Whenever possible, even 
when performing a rite primarily for the common good, rain, fer- 
tulity, and wealth, there is a person sung over who represents all the 

e. In fact most chanters do not consider a performance or even 
a narration valid without one, All features of the ritual—purpose, 
dominant motive, persons, ritualistic acts, and devices—are inter- 
woven and coérdinated by symbolic association, which in my opinion 
isone of the most significant results of this analysis. This is not new, 
but was pointed out for the Zufii by Cushing in 1891."* 

The part of the analysis which treats of symbolism shows the 
association of such ordinary symbols as direction, colors, jewels, 
sex (size and relative power) , and number; and in addition, that of 
other symbols not previously noted: place and position, time and 
timing, light, sound, odor, food, language—a ritualistic as differ- 
entiated from a linguistic complex of symbols—emotions, behavior, 
alternation, reversal, negation. Such association is doubtless a 
characteristic of many religions, almost certainly of each of the 
Pueblos, of more than one Mexican religion, of the Plains and 
Eastern Woodland areas. However, as far as I know, the fact of 
such association and the way in which it appears have been touched 
upon in only the most general way. Each religion would have to be 
worked out for itself, but I am sure that if it were, one might find 
acommon underlying idea with a distinctive development just as 
one does for Navaho and Zufii. 

I have represented Cushing’s hints (he does not pursue his 
discovery as far as even he feels he could) in the accompanying 
Table 1. If it is compared with one of my own charts of mythologi- 
cal associations (Table 2), not only does the codrdination of some 
Navaho symbols come out clearly, but even the major distinction 
between Pueblo and Navaho religion is neatly demonstrated. The 
Zufii start with social units, the clans, and even though they have 


16 Frank Hamilton Cushing, Outlines of Zufii Creation Myths (Thirteenth Annual 
Report, Bureau of American Ethnology, pp. 321-447, 1896), pp. 368-g72. Because it 
is an interesting fact that two persons working independently may arrive at a similar 
conclusion in analyzing comparable material, I confess that I did not know of Cush- 
ing’s treatment of this question until after the symbolic associations of the Navaho 
had been worked out and I had formulated the theories of relationship here outlined. 
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two systems, one a kinship, one a curing society system, they 
attempt with considerable success, to dovetail the two. Their major 
interest is in systematic grouping of people. The Navaho associa- 
tions have nothing of this preoccupation. They have emphasized 
place, parts of the earth, that is, mountains and the like, and with 
them apparently more scattered elements, elements more closely 
connected with nature—lightning, rainbow, sky features, winds, 
jewels, birds, vegetation, sounds, body-parts, feathers, animals, and 
personifications of these and other elements. The Navaho have 
more than one system, and the whole organization seems to be more 
inclusive, but much more fluid, than that of Zufii. This impres 
sion is doubtless partially due to the fact that the Zufii system is not 
completely presented, but there is certainly enough to show that 
the present rendering is correct. 

The association of symbols for both Navaho and Zufii is directly 
related to a major premise of both religions; namely, that rapport 
between man and the supernaturals is desirable and that it may be 

~achieved by ritualistically producing a harmonious state of mind. 

The difference in the devices used to attain this is perhaps slight 
and dependent upon interpretation rather than upon procedure. 
The most important of the Navaho devices is identification; for 
absorption, imitation, transformation, substitution, recapitulation, 
repetition, commemoration, and concentration may be considered as 
ways of bringing about identification. 

According to Dr Parsons’ careful analysis there seems to be little 
difference between Navaho and Pueblo ideas in this respect. I can- 
not be sure that all Navaho premises are the same as Pueblo; it 
seems probable that they are not. The masked gods, for example, 
correspond to the Pueblo masked gods, but are they kachina? Not 
that part of the kachina which represents the spirits of the dead at 
least, for this the Navaho drives off. It has not been incorporated in 
his godhead. But says Parsons, “When the dancers put on their 
masks, they not only impersonate the kachina but they are kachina, 
just as when the Keresan doctors put on their bear paws, Bear 
comes into them, and they become bears, with the curing power of 
Bear.”"?" 





17 Parsons, Pueblo Indian Religion, p. 170. 
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TABLE 1. ASSOCIATIONS MADE BY THE Zui * 
Social Division Direction Season Time of Day Color Elements Function 
Crane (Pelican) north winter yellow wind cold 
Grouse (Sagecock) breath war (de- 
Yellow-wood air struction) 
Bear west spring evening light blue water curing 
Coyote (dim) hunting 
Redtop Plant (red) 
Tobacco south (summer) midday red fire medicine 
Maize Plant fire farming 
Badger 
Deer east autumn = =6- dawn white earth magic 
Antelope seeds religion 
Turkey 
Sun zenith varie- 
gated 
Sky 
Eagle 
Toad (Frog) nadir black 
Water 
Rattlesnake 
Macaw center all 
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Society Individual 


Ice-wand older brother 
Knife 
Cactus 


Bow younger brother 


Hunt 


Fire 
Little Fire 


Priesthood 
Cottonwood-down 
Bird Monster 
(Great Dance) 


Galaxy (Scav- 
enger) 


Rattlesnake 
Mythic Dance 


‘ Chart made after description of Cushing, Outlines of Zuni Creation Myths, pp. 367-373. 
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Direction Color Mountain Fastened by 

east white _sisnddjini- lightning 

south blue Mt Taylor great store knife 
} 

west yellow San Francisco Pk sunbeam 
} 

north black dibéntsah rainbow 

center dzit-naxoditi- sunbeam 

center ‘ak’i dahnest’4-ni- mirage stone 

east of center tc’Ol'f'f rain-streamer 
ridge running noxoziti- 

north and south 

“way over on 

west side” 


prairie 

























Covered by 


daylight 
dawn 


blue sky 
blue horizon ligh: 


yellow cloud 
— evening 


ight 


darkness 


mirage 


rainbow 
heat 








TABLE 2. 


Jewel Symbol 


whiteshell 
whiteshell with 


belt of dark cloud 


abalone 


: 
i 


my 


Bird Symbol 


pigeon 
white thunder 


bluebird 
blue swallows 


blackbird 
cornbeetle 


bluebird 


grasshopper 
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Vegetation Symbol Sound Symbol 


spotted 
white corn 


blue corn 


red, white, blue 
variegated corn 


all kinds 





Part of Earth's. 


heart 


skull 


breast 


pericardis and 
diaphragm 


rth's Body Peopled by 


and 


Whiteshell Girl 
Dawn Boy 
Dawn Girl 


Boy-who-carries- 
one-turquoise 
Girl-who-carries- 
one-corn-kernel 
Turquoise Boy 
Turquoise Girl 


White Corn Boy 
Yellow Corn Girl 


Evening Light Boy 


Abalone Girl 


Pollen Boy 
Cornbeetle Girl 
Darkness Boy 
Darkness Girl 


Soft Goods Boy 
Soft Goods Girl 


Mirage Stone Boy 
Carnelian Girl 


Jewels Boy 
Jewels Girl 


Moved by 


spotted wind 


blue wind 


black wind (?) 


yellow wind 


Extra Gifts 


white lightning 
dark cloud 
male rain 
white corn 


wild animals 


dark cloud 

male rain 
ow corn 

wild animals 


dark mist 


tion of all kinds 
animals of all kinds 


rare game 


dark cloud 

male rain 

goods of all kinds 
pollen 


dark cloud 
male rain 
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Tutelary 


xa-ctc’é’éyan 


Black God 


Talking God 


Monster Slayer 


Talking God 
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This idea is strictly Navaho too, and whether the masked gods 
are kachina or not, the Navaho identifies himself even with evil in 
order to overcome it.* The elaborate effort put forth to achieve 
identification with the supernatural, whatever its manifestation may 
be, is closely related to the Navaho idea of the nature of man and 
his place in the universe. Such identification and its accompany- 
ing procedures may, however, attach themselves to various views of 
the world and still have many, perhaps all, features in common. 
Another way of expressing identification and the ritualistic acts it 
involves is to say that magic—imitative, sympathetic—is compulsive, 
that imitating a power or one of its traits or emotions, compels it to 
assist with its power. 

Although the ritualistic details and even the basic dogma of 
Navaho religion are strikingly those of the nuclear Southwest, the 
absence of the socializing element in the religious system, the inde- 
pendence manifested with regard to the possession of knowledge, the 
presence of numerous spirit or deific helpers (which, though well 
coérdinated in one sense, are not organized into a hierarchy) , these 
and other features, as well as the general behavior of the Navaho, 
identify them in my mind as strongly with the Plains as with the 
Pueblo area, if not more so. Since this is an historical question I 
hope to discuss it later. Here I shall consider certain aspects of 
Pueblo and Plains religion in which the Navaho do not participate. 

The Navaho rites are noi tied into the social grouping and they 
have practically no calendrical interlocking. The myths explain 
the origin of seasons and months and their functions, but I know of 
few places where calendar determines ritual. I consider the restric- 
tions of the Night Chant or the Fire Dance phase of other chants to 
the winter season hardly comparable to the highly elaborate calen- 
drical requirements of the solstice rituals and the like. Even these 
restrictions are relaxed and formally rationalized if a person needs 
any of the forbidden rites in an emergency. The absence of calendar 
in the Navaho religious system is not surprising considering its type 
of organization. 

It is interesting to note that, although the Navaho consider 
certain non-physical features or qualities necessary to man’s com- 





18 Reichard, Navajo Medicine Man, pp. 17-19; Prayer: the Compulsive Word 
(Monographs, American Ethnological Society, no. 7, 1944), pp. 7-8. 
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plete makeup—breath, hearing, breath-sound, speech, motion, name, 
power to harm (related to breath and sound) **—the shadow, which 
is frequently found elsewhere as a sacred part of a person, has so far 
not appeared, either in the literature or in my observations and 
study of dogma and ritual. The Navaho use the possessive of 
shadow, “‘my shadow,” in the same way as they might use “its 
shadow” for “shade of a tree,” and no description or use of it, as 
an essential part of man has so far appeared. This is especially 
noteworthy when we consider the great fear of the ghost, but is 
perhaps explained by the fact that ghosts are perceptualized most 
frequently as animals affiliated with the “evil side” (owl, coyote, 
wolf, crow, and others) , as a ball of fire, black streak, which is said 
by some informanis to be “like a dark shadow.” By the “black 
streak” or “dark something” he seems to mean a vague dark mass 
which suggests the human being but not his own shadow. The 
manifestations which cater to the fear of evil brought by ghosts are 
of the night, and besides, they involve change of size, shape, and 
character. A person is transformed into a coyote, owl, or wolf and 
back to a person, a tall skeleton becomes small, then changes into an 
owl.2° But in none of Wyman’s examples does a person mention the 
protection of his own shadow or a fear that it may be harmed. 

After intensive work on ritual and curing for some eight years 
and analysis of published accounts of Navaho ceremonial, I had 
never encountered reference to what I might hitherto have consid- 
ered a universal device; namely, the use of sucking for extraction or 
exorcism. This was all the more remarkable since I had found as a 
major theme of the so-called “evil-chasing” chants, the use of tiny 
smooth stones gathered from an anthill as “witch-objects.” It is 
believed that some illnesses derive from the introduction of such 
objects shot into the body by a sorcerer, and the main purpose of 
the chant is to drive them, as symbols of evil, indefinitely far from 
the body. Closely connected with this purpose in the Big Star 
Chant is the exorcism of evils derived from ghost attacks. This is 
evident in the prayers, songs, and ritualistic acts, and the chanter 





19 Reichard, Prayer, p. 52. 
20 L. C. Wyman, W. W. Hill, and I. Osanai, Navajo Eschatology (Bulletin, Uni- 
versity of New Mexico, Anthropological Series, vol. 4, no. 1, 1942), pp. 11, 19-20. 
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who sang it stressed the relationship between these two sources of 
evil in explaining the chant to me.” 

It seemed to me about this time that a leading question was in 
order, and I asked one of my instructors who practises both Holy and 
Evil sides of the Male Shooting Chant (JS) if he knew of the use of 
sucking in any ceremony. He answered, “No!” ‘Then after a pause, 
he added, ‘‘No; it’s too bad, isn’t it?” I said, “Why?” and he said, 
“It would be nice.” 

This attitude is quite different from the authoritative Navaho 
one, which, quite conscious of the existence of a belief or procedure, 
describes it carefully and then decrees that it should not be used. 
The lack of sucking is the more amazing since the common form of 
sucking out a foreign object is described by Stephen for the Hopi* 
exactly as it might appear almost anywhere in North America, in 
northern California for example. Before Dr. Kluckhohn’s work on 
Navaho Witchcraft came out I had written: “I venture to predict 
that this device is ‘protected’ for some Navaho rite or ceremony for 
which it may be distinctive and that when it is discovered it will be 
found that a good deal is made of it.” In this work he states: “Suck- 
ing was the special cure for this type of witchcraft” (the type he 
classifies as Wizardry). He observes also that the particular form of 
sorcery called Wizardry is generally considered to be recent among 
the Navaho and that they often seek curers who use sucking from 
other tribes.** This kind of unsolicited corroboration is particu- 
larly gratifying. 

Features that set off the Navaho, and perhaps the Pueblo as well, 





21 Cf. Wyman, Hill, and Osanai, op. cit., p. 44. Wyman considers that I “imply 
a closer relationship than actually exists.” The chanter volunteered the explanation 
given above and I think I have comprehended for some time the Navaho differentia- 
tion between sorcery and ghost evil. The difference is much more theoretical than 
real. Witches have so much in common with ghosts that they can defy them. The 
Navaho ascribe evil or misfortune to several causes. When dispersing it—for they dis- 
perse it to all directions and to indefinite distances rather than destroy it—they include 
all kinds of evil. In this respect they treat witches and ghosts in the same way al- 
though each ritualistic act may be more highly emphasized against one or the other. 
Here Wyman looks for “distinction” in his categories, whereas the Navaho assumes 
“inclusiveness and complementation” in his. 

22 Elsie Clews Parsons, ed., Hopi Journal of Alexander M. Stephen (Columbia 
University Contributions to Anthropology, vol. 23, 2 parts, 1936), pp. 862-86g. 

23 Clyde Kluckhohn, Navako Witchcraft (Papers, Peabody Museum of American 
Archaeology and Ethnology, Harvard University, vol. 22, no. 2, 1944), p. 20. 
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from the Plains religion are absence of the vision and any form of 
inspiration, of the vow, of immolation, and of pity. The Indian of 
the western Plains vows a “sacrifice,” that is, effort in terms of ritual, 
if someone gets well. The Pueblo Indian seeks the proper author- 
ities, who may be members of a curing society, but in most cases 
attached to some group. The Navaho seeks one who knows. Once 
the authority has been chosen, both Navaho and Pueblo proceed 
along similar formal lines. They do not punish themselves—the 
effort they put forth is more a pleasure than punishment: they do 
not ask pity. They do and say the things which will constrain the 
powers invoked. These are matters which concern fundamental 
dogma. Man capable of emulating deity once he knows enough, is 
deity; he does not beg, he simply starts the machinery running. 
The Plains Indian depends upon the supernatural’s will to help; it 
may be coaxed, it cannot be compelled. 

Contrariwise, when a power in the Plains (and other areas) 
decides to favor an individual with the responsibility of its power 
the man is obliged to accept no matter how onerous such a favor may 
prove to be. I find among the Navaho nothing even approaching 
this idea. A man with a superior mind may decide to have traffic 
with the supernaturals. If he has the wealth he does this without 
further to-do. If not, he tries to get the wealth. The Pueblo 
Indian, on the other hand, is not constrained by the supernatural, 
but ritual responsibility may fall upon him through the accident 
of birth (into a clan or ritual group, moiety, and the like) or of 
illness which may require him to join a curing society. The 
Plains compulsion is direct from supernatural to human; the Pueblo 
is indirect, dependent upon social grouping rather than super- 
natural inspiration; the Navaho has no more of this constraint than 
has a person in our society a compulsion to join a lodge or to get a 
college degree. 

Comparable to the infrequency of sucking is the difference in 
emphasis of Plains, Pueblo, and Navaho on smoking and particu- 
larly on the pipe. All use tobacco smoke for various purposes, and 
in order to smoke one must have a pipe or corresponding means. 
The Plains Indian has emphasized the pipe, in cases making it the 
symbol of tribal solidarity. In the Pueblo and Navaho religions, 
even though some of the same significance regarding smoking occurs, 
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the pipe is small and no more socialized than many another piece 
of bundle para i 

It is difficult to decide whether the phobia of the dead is a posi- 
tive or negative aspect of Navaho religion. It is definitely a positive 
trait, but its manifestations are largely negative. At any rate 
Navaho attitude, emotions, and behavior relating to the dead differ 
greatly from those of their Pueblo and Plains neighbors. The 
Pueblos do not exactly like the dead; they try, by establishing a state 
of mind, to get rid of them, to get them on with the journey to the 
other world, to forget the upset in the daily routine caused by death. 
This properly refers to the spirit of the dead. The Pueblos do not 
like to have dead bodies around and do what they can to dispense 
with them; yet some may be buried under the floor of house or 
kiva, or thrown (as at Hopi) into a gulch not far from the homes. 
The Navaho tolerates no such disposal of the mortal remains for 
they continue to be associated with the spirit and must be severely 
isolated. That part of the spirit which has not joined the ideal 
harmony is solely bad, and only if not annoyed can its evil effects 
be avoided. To pacify it by careful burial, to differentiate the 
trail of the living from that of the dead by reversing the processes 
of identification, these are the ends to which funeral and mourning 
customs are directed. 

In connection with this there is another strange differentiation 
between Navaho and Pueblo. The latter rids himself of recollection 
of the dead by avoiding his name, by never talking about him. The 
Navaho takes pride in repeating again and again the good works of 
the dead, in making excuses to recall his deeds. In fact, in such 
recollection he finds release, his greatest comfort. It is as if by 
perpetuating the memory of the person’s good qualities one can 
reduce the danger of his ghostly evil, an idea in agreement with 
Navaho dogma. Evil finds difficulty in entering space filled or 
coated with good. Words make things good. 

Because the Navaho makes offerings in exchange for super- 
natural presence and consequent favors, he cannot be expected to 
make offerings to the dead. He offers prayersticks to evil powers 
when he wants them to come and bring him good; his dead are 
always too near for complete comfort. Therefore the goods 
destroyed for the dead are giving back what he owns, showing 
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respect, rendering unto Caesar the things that are Caesar's. By 
these tangible, and by other supernatural means, he keeps the spirit 
at a distance so indefinite as to be relatively safe for him. The 
Navaho may pray for identification with “evil” but he does it so 
that the control thereby secured may ward off the “power of evil” 
and in evil he may perhaps include ghost-power.** 

Such attitudes are in sharp contrast to the procedure of most 
Plains Indians. A Dakota woman said, “We love our dead,” as 
she explained their reluctance to bury a body and their care to 
“keep it company” for many days, sometimes even months. 

The distinguishing marks of Navaho religion—some positive, 
some negative, some suggestive rather than clearcut—have been sum- 
marized in this paper. They were in part compared with similar 


features of Pueblo and Plains religion, not with a view to estab- 


lishing the historical position of the complex, but to clarify the traits 
and their operation at the present time. 
BARNARD COLLEGE 


CotumsiA UNIVERSITY 
New York, N. Y. 





24 Reichard, Prayer, pp. 5-8; p. 59, lines 14-19; pp. 67ff. 

















HISTORY, EVOLUTIONISM, AND FUNCTIONALISM: 
THREE TYPES OF INTERPRETATION OF CULTURE 


LESLIE A. WHITE 


HERE is a widely held view in contemporary anthropology 
according to which there are two, and only two, kinds of inter- 
tive studies of culture: the “historical” and the “scientific.” 
Historical studies, according to this view, are those which deal with 
chronological sequences of unique events. An historical explanation 
of a cultural datum would consist of a recitation of relevant ante- 
cedent events. As Professor R. H. Lowie puts it, “the explanation 
of a cultural phenomenon will consist in referring it back to the 
particular circumstances that preceded it.” Thus the use of tobacco 
among the Alaskan Eskimo would be “explained” by citing the dif- 
fusion of pipes and tobacco around the world until they reached the 
Eskimo from the Asiatic mainland. 

The “scientific” interpretation, according to the above view, is 
not concerned either with the temporal sequence of events or with 
their uniqueness, but with their generic likenesses. These similari- 
ties are described by a generalization. A cultural datum is “ex- 
plained,” therefore, when it is shown to be a particular instance of a 
general class. A. R. Radcliffe-Brown expresses it in this way:* 

It applies to human life in society the generalizing method of the natural 
sciences, seeking to formulate the general laws that underlie it, and to explain 
any given phenomenon in any culture as a special example of a general or 
universal principle. 

Thus, the so-called marriage classes of the Arunta, the clans of 
the Hopi, and the corn groups of Isleta pueblo, might be explained 
by showing that they are particular expressions of a general process 
of segmentation in human society. 

The thesis of this essay is that there are three distinct and distin- 
guishable processes in culture and that there have been and should 
be three corresponding types of interpretation. The three processes, 

1 Culture and Ethnology (New York, 1917), p. 82. 


2The Present Position of Anthropological Studies (Proceedings, British Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science for 1931), p. 154. 
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together with their respective interpretations, are: (1) the temporal 
| process, being a chronological sequence of unique events, the study 
of which is history; (2) the formal process, which presents phe- 
nomena in their non-temporal, structural, and functional aspects, 
which gives us studies of cultural structure and function; and (3) the 
temporal-formal process, which presents phenomena as a temporal 
sequence of forms, the interpretation of which is evolutionism. 
Thus we distinguish historical, formal (functional) , and evolutionist 
processes instead of merely historical (temporal) and “scientific” 
(non-temporal) . 

It is of course proper and justifiable to distinguish between 
temporal and non-temporal aspects of phenomena. But to call the 
interpretative study of the one “history” and of the other “‘science” 
is unwarranted or misleading. We do not say that astronomy is 

“science” when it is concerned with the non-temporal, repetitive 
aspect of the behavior of heavenly bodies, and that it is not science 
but “history” when it is working out the temporal sequence of 
unique events which brought our solar system into existence. As 
tronomy is the science which studies and interprets celestial phe- 
nomena in their temporal, non-repetitive (historical) aspect; in their 
non-temporal, repetitive (formal-functional) aspect, and in their 
temporal-formal, non-repetitive (evolutionist) aspect. Similarly, 
the science of culture is, or should be, the interpretation of cultural 
phenomena in terms of these same three aspects. 

“Scientific” studies of culture, according to the prevailing view, 
are, as we have already noted, those concerned with the non-temporal 
aspect of the phenomena; the “‘historical’’ with the temporal aspect. 
But, as we have just seen, there are two separate and distinct pro- 
cesses in culture, both of which are temporal in character: the his- 
toric process and the evolutionist process. Anthropologists who see 
interpretation as either “history” or “science” have failed to disin- 
guish these two temporal processes from each other. Thus, Boas 
regards “the idea that the phenomena of the present have developed 
from previous forms with which they are genetically connected,” 
obviously an evolutionary concept, as an example of the “historical 
point of view.”* He calls the evolutionist approach of Darwin “his- 
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3 The History of Anthropology (Science, vol. 20, pp. 513-24, 1904), P. 515- 
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torical.”* In another essay, he equates evolutionism with history: 
“the evolutionists and Bastian represent thus, the former the histori- 
cal point of view, the latter a psychological point of view.”* He also 

of the works of Spencer, Tylor, and Morgan as “illustrating 
the history of civilization.”* Similarly, Radcliffe-Brown writes: 
“there is first what I propose to call the historical method, which 
explains a given institution . . . by tracing the stages of its develop- 
ment.”*? To Mrs A. W. Hoernle, the evolutionist theories of Spencer 
and Darwin are “historical”: “historical both concepts are, in that 
both deal with events in time.’”* 

The confusion is obvious. Two quite different processes, two 
different types of interpretation, are called “historical” because 
“both deal with events in time.” This is like calling turtles “birds” 
because “both lay eggs.” Spencer’s Principles of Sociology, or Mor- 
gan’s Ancient Society, is no more a “history of civilization” than is a 
treatise on the evolution of man a history of races; or a work on the 
evolution of currency a history of commerce and banking; or a 
manual on growth the biography of aman. But, it should be noted, 
in confusing history and evolution, these two processes are not \ 
treated alike: one is not as likely to call the historic process “evolu- 
tion” as he is to designate the evolutionary process “history.” On 
the contrary, it is always the evolutionary process that is called “his- \ 
tory”; never the other way around. Thus, in confusing history and 
evolution, it is the latter that is obscured or concealed, and “history” 
comes to the fore; evolution and evolutionist interpretations disap- 
pear. This is highly significant. It is an expression, as we shall see 
later, of a reactionary, anti-evolutionist trend that has taken hold of 
much of cultural anthropology since 1890. Before arguing our thesis, 
however, let us present some evidence from the history of ethnologi- 
cal theory. 

The view that interpretations of culture must be either “histori- 





4 Idem. 

5 Anthropology (Columbia University Lectures on Science, Philosophy and Art, 
New York, 1908) , p. 20. 

6 Ibid., p. 15. 

7 The Methods of Ethnology and Social Anthropology (South African Journal of | 
Science, vol. 20, pp. 124-147, 1923), P. 125. 

8 New Aims and Methods in Social Anthropology (South African Journal of 
Science, vol. 30, pp. 74-92, 1933). p- 78. 
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cal” or “scientific” has not always prevailed in anthropology. It 
appears to have been introduced into American anthropolgy by 
Franz Boas and developed by his students. It is also an integral part 
of the outlook of the group of Functionalists led by A. R. Radcliffe. 

Brown. Prior to 1890, however, we find, in the works of prominent 
anthropologists, all three types of interpretation—history, evolu- 
tionism, and functionalism—used freely and without prejudice. It 
was only after the philosophy of anti-evolutionism gained ascend- 
ancy, under Boas’ leadership, that evolutionist interpretations were 
repudiated and rejected, leaving only “history” and “science.” Let 
us turn first to the earlier anthropologists. 

The work of E. B. Tylor is concerned with the three kinds of 
cultural processes which we have distinguished. Researches into the 
Early History of Mankind and numerous essays by Tylor are much 
concerned with the historic process; he endeavors to trace a chrono- 
logical sequence of unique events, to reconstruct history. His essays 
on the piston bellows and on patolli are classic examples of work 
along this line. He is also interested in form and function in culture, 
in the non-temporal, functional relationship of one cultural trait or 
complex to another. His essay, On a Method of Investigating the 
Development of Institutions, is a notable example of a func- 
tionalist study. And, of course, Tylor was much interested in the 
evolutionist process in culture, in which he dealt not with a chrono- 
logical sequence of particular and unique events, but with a general 
process of chronological change, with a temporal-sequence-of-forms, 
with the growth of one form out of an earlier, and into a later, form. 
His treatment of the evolution of technology, of social forms, of lan- 
guage, and of writing, are some of the examples of his work in this 
field. 

Although Lewis H. Morgan was primarily concerned with the 
evolutionist process, he recognized the historic process in the diffu- 
sion of culture and was also much concerned with the non-temporal, 
formal-functional aspects of culture. With regard to history, Mor- 
gan’s Systems of Consanguinity and Affinity is liberally sprinkled 
with references to diffusion.® In Ancient Society, he flatly lays down 
the principle that “Wherever a continental connection existed, all 





9 Lewis H. Morgan, Systems of Consanguinity and Affinity of the Human Family 
(Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge, vol. 17, 1871) ; see pp. 62, 181, 188, 198, 47)- 
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tribes must have shared in some measure in each other's progress.”"** 
And much of his work in American ethnology was directed toward 
a reconstruction of the history of the migrations of peoples and the 
history of American Indian cultures.*° Morgan’s Houses and House- 
Life breathes the air of functionalism. In this work he is much con- 
cerned with the inter-relationship of culture traits and with the 

of one trait in terms of other traits or in terms of the 


cultural whole. 

The house architecture of the Northern tribes [he says] is of little importance, 

in itself considered; but, as an outcome of their social condition . . . it is highly 
important (p.105). 
In a very illuminating way, Morgan shows how household organiza- 
tion, mode of subsistence, land tenure, preparation and serving of 
meals from common stores, and domestic architecture are inter- 
related and interwoven into a unified cultural fabric. 

Thus we find that anthropology of Europe and America, as exem- 
plified by two of the most eminent exponents of this science in the 
nineteenth century, recognized three kinds of cultural processes; 
anthropological studies of the 1870's and 1880's were historical, evolu- 
tionist, and functionalist. Neither Morgan nor Tylor rationalized 
the theoretical foundations of their studies in the form of a philo- 
sophic essay; apparently they did not think this necessary. But they 
did recognize the distinctness of these three processes, and carried on 
their studies with reference to them. 

Times have changed, however, since the days of Morgan and 
Tylor. Nowadays only two kinds of cultural process are recognized: 
anthropology is either “history” or “science.” In one of his earliest 
theoretical essays, The Study of Geography (1887), Boas discusses 
“the old controversy between historical and physical [“scientific’’] 
methods.”"* But we find his distinction between “history” and 





ga Page 40, Holt edition. 

10 Indian Migrations (North American Review, Oct., 1869, Jan., 1870); Ancient 
Society, p. 108 ff; On the Ruins of a Stone Pueblo, etc. (Twelfth Annual Report, Pea- 
body Museum of American Archaeology and Ethnology, 1880), p. 551; Houses and 
House-Life of the American Aborigines (Contributions to North American Ethnology, 
vol. 4, Washington, 1881), pp. 196-197. 

11 Science, vol. 9, pp. 197-141, Feb. 11, 1887, p. 138; reprinted in Boas, Race, Lan- 
guage and Culture (New York, 1940) . 
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“science” set forth more clearly in a later article, The History of 
Anthropology (1904) : 

. We find in anthropology two distinct methods of research and aims of 
investigation: the one, the historical method, which endeavors to reconstruct the 


actual history of mankind; the other, the generalizing method, which attemps 
to establish the laws of its development. 


This dichotomy is implicit or explicit in almost all of Boas’ later 
work on theory. 

We find the same distinction in A. L. Kroeber’s writings. There 
are, he says, “two lines of intellectual endeavor in history and in 
science, each with its separate aim and set of methods.” It isa 
major theme in his essay History and Science in Anthropology™ and 
in other articles.5 This dichotomy is set forth by Professor R. H. 
Lowie in Primitive Society’ and in other places.'* 

In The Method and Theory of Ethnology’* Dr Paul Radin 
repeatedly distinguishes between the “historical approach” and the 
“scientific approach.” Dr Margaret Mead states that “the study of 
culture is divided between the descriptive ‘historical’ approach . . . 
and the approach which is interested in studying culture process.”” 
Eliot D. Chapple and Carleton S$. Coon observe that “for the last 
twenty years, most anthropologists have been divided into two 
camps . . . the functionalists and the ‘historical’ school.”” 

Professor A. R. Radcliffe-Brown likewise distinguishes between 
the historical method of interpretation and the generalizing method. 
In 1922, in Some Problems of Bantu Sociology, he wrote: 


In dealing with the facts of culture . . . there are two methods of explana- 
tion. . . . The first may be called the ethnological method; it attempts . . . to 





12 Science, vol. 20, pp. 513-524, 1904, P. 514. 
18 The Superorganic (American Anthropologist, vol. 19, pp. 163-213, 1917), p. 208. 
/14 American Anthropologist, vol. 37, pp. 539-569, 1935- 

15 The Possibility of a Social Psychology (American Journal of Sociology, vol. 2, 
pp. 633-650, 1918); So-called Social Science (Journal of Social Philosophy, vol. 1, pp. 
317-340, 1936) . 

16 New York, 1920; see especially the first and last chapters. 

17 Cultural Anthropology: a Science (American Journal of Sociology, vol. 42, pp- 
301-320, 1936) . 

18 New York, 1933. 

19 Anthropology (Britannica Book of the Year, 1939), p. 47. 

20 Principles of Anthropology (New York, 1942), p. v. 

21 Bantu Studies, vol. 1, pp. 39-40, 1922. 
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reconstruct . - past history. PO NF ty - may... be called the 
. The aim of this method . . to interpret their institu- 
tions in the light of general laws. . 


In the following year he set forth these ideas at greater length in The 
Methods of Ethnology and Social Anthropology,” and in his address 
as President of Section H, British Association for the Advancement 
of Science in 1931, The Present Position of Anthropological 
Studies,* he again developed this theme. Radcliffe-Brown’s 
students, too, have employed this dichotomy in anthropological 
theory. Dr Sol Tax, for example, begins his essay on Some Problems 
of Social Organization™ with a discourse upon the “historical” and 
the “scientific” methods of explanation. 

Professor Robert Redfield sets forth the difference between 
“historical” and “scientific” studies of culture in the Introduction to 
his Tepoztlan.* And in his introduction so Social Anthropology of 
North American Tribes**—a volume of essays presented to Radcliffe- 
Brown—Redfield distinguishes “historians” from “generalizing 
scientists” in the interpretation of culture. 

The Department of Anthropology at the University of Chicago 
has issued A Syllabus of Anthropology™ for the use and guidance of 
graduate students, in which the whole field of anthropology, physical 
as well as cultural, is divided into two, and only two, types of studies: 
“historical” and “scientific.” ‘Their diagram makes no provision for 
evolutionist interpretations in physical anthropology which is, of 
course, but a sub-division of biology. Under “historical” studies, in 
the chart, we find “racial history of man”; the “scientific” portion of 
physical anthropology is called “human biology.” But there is 
nothing to indicate that evolutionist interpretations are quite dis- 
tinct from mere historical accounts on the one hand and non-tem- 
poral, formal-functional interpretations on the other. In view of the 
pre-eminence of evolutionist theory in biology, this failure to recog- 





22 South African Journal of Science, vol. 20, pp. 124-147, 1923. 

23 Proceedings, British Association for Advancement of Science, 1931.~ 

24 In Social Anthropology of North American Tribes (F. Eggan, ed., Chicago, 
1937) . 

25 Chicago, 1930. 

26 See footnote 24. 

27 Mimeographed, April, 1937 (distributed by the University of Chicago Book- 
store) , see Chart I, p. g. 
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nize it in a diagram representing the kinds of studies pursued by 
physical anthropology is challenging to say the least. It would be 
a strange physical anthropology that did not recognize the evolution 
of man. What the Chicago anthropologists have done, apparently, is 
to take the “history-science’’ dichotomy born and fostered in cul- 
tural anthropology, and impose it upon physical anthropology 
(biology). Thus do we see how confusion extends itself and how 
error begets error. 

It is interesting to note that some sociologists likewise distinguish 
between “historical” and “scientific” interpretations. The eminent 
Polish sociologist, Ludwig Gumplowicz, frequently contrasts his 
torical interpretation with the method of generalization which he 
calls “scientific.”** And more recently Robert E. Park, late Profes- 
sor of Sociology at the University of Chicago, remarks: 


Both history and sociology are concerned with the life of man as man. His 
tory, however, seeks to reproduce and interpret concrete events as they actually 
occurred in time and space. Sociology, on the other hand, seeks to arrive at 
natural laws and generalizations in regard to human nature and society, irrespec- 
tive of time and place.?® 


The extent to which this conception of interpretation of culture 
has dominated anthropological thought is, we see, very great. But, 
of course, the validity of a proposition is not determined by the 
number of people who subscribe to it. It is a good idea for scientists 
to pause now and then in their day-to-day labors to examine, or 
re-examine, the premises and postulates in terms of which their work 
is carried on. If one’s premises are not sound at the outset, all work 
based upon them, all conclusions flowing from them, are likely to be 
seriously vitiated. 

As stated before, we believe that the “history and science” 
dichotomy is unsound. There are three distinguishable processes: 
historical, evolutionary, and formal-functional. The failure of recent 
anthropological theory to distinguish between the historical and 
evolutionist processes has seriously limited its fruitfulness and effec- 
tiveness. Refusal to recognize and to admit the evolutionist process 
has, in fact, crippled cultural anthropology in its most vital and 


28 The Outlines of Sociology (F. W. Moore, tr., Philadelphia, 1899) ; see especially 


PP- 183» 199- 
29 Introduction to the Science of Sociology (Chicago, 1921), p. 11. 
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useful function to mankind: that of pointing out to us the course 
that civilization is taking.*° 

We shall now proceed to demonstrate the presence and the dis- 
tinctness of the three processes in culture. We shall do more than 
this. We shall show that these three processes are distinguishable 
everywhere in nature, on all levels of reality, in the physical and 
biological sciences as well as in the social sciences. We shall thus be 
enabled to see anthropology in its proper perspective, against the 
background of science as a whole. We shall see that anthropology, 
like other sciences—astronomy, physics, geology, biology, psychology, 
etc.—interprets its data in terms of the three great processes distin- 
guishable in nature: historical, evolutionist, and formal-functional. 

It is easy to distinguish the historic process from the non-tem- 

formal-functional process. The former is concerned only with 
a chronological sequence of events, each unique in time and space. 
Thus, Napoleon left Elba, returned to France, was exiled to St 
Helena where he died. Here we have a temporal sequence of events, 
each with its own coérdinates of time and space. Each event is 
unique, and, as such, the sequence is irreversible and non-repetitive. 
The formal-functional interest is quite different. It is not concerned 
with the uniqueness of events but rather with their generic like 
nesses. Let us say we are studying insurrections from the function- 
alist point of view. We would therefore be interested in insurrec- 
tion A not because it is unique (which of course it actually is) but 
precisely because it resembles other insurrections. Time and place 
are irrelevant; we do not care whether the uprising took place in 
May or December, in France or in Russia. What we are interested in 
is insurrections in general; we want to formulate a generalization 
which will be applicable to all insurrections. We want a universal 
that will explain the particulars. 

The evolutionist process is like the historical and the formal- 
functional processes in some respects, but is fundamentally different 
from each in other respects. The evolutionist process is character- 
ized by chronological sequences as is the historical process: form B 
follows A in time, but precedes C. The evolutionist process is con- 





go “The knowledge of man's course of life, from the remote past to the present, 
will not only help us to forecast the future, but may guide us in our duty of leaving 
the world better than we found it:” Tylor’s closing words of Anthropology (1881) . 
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cerned with form and function as is the non-temporal, formal-fune- 
tional process: one form grows out of, and into, another. The evolv- 
tionist process is concerned with the progression of forms thro 
time. In this process, temporal sequence and form are equally sig. 
nificant and essential; both are fused into an integrated, unified 
process of change. Let us make this clear with an example. 

We might distinguish three stages in the evolution of primates: 
A,amonkey-like, tailed pronograde; B, a tailless, brachiating anthro- 
poid; and C, orthograde man. Here we have a process of change 
in which time, form, and function are simultaneously significant. 4A, 
B, and C are forms, configurations of functionally interrelated parts. 
They are related to each other formally. They appear in a definite 
and unchangeable chronological sequence and hence are related to 
each other temporally. Yet the scientific description of this process 
is not history. We are not dealing with particular events whose 
uniqueness is significant. We are dealing with classes of events; not 
this monkey or that ape, but a class of monkeys, a class of apes. Nor 
is the description of this process “scientific” in the sense of a non- 
temporal generalization, for time sequence is essential to the process. 
B cannot take place unless A has occurred, and the occurrence of B 
leads C into being. 

Thus we see that the historic process and the evolutionist process 
are alike in that both involve temporal sequences. They differ, 
however, in that the historic process deals with events determined by 
specific time and space coédrdinates, in short with unique events, 
whereas the evolutionist process is concerned with classes of events 
independent of specific time and place. 

The evolutionist process resembles the formal-functional process 
in that both deal with form and with functional relations. But the 
evolutionist process is concerned with the change in time which 
forms and functions undergo; whereas the non-temporal formal- 
functional process is not. 

The similarities on the one hand of the evolutionist process to 
the historic and formal-functional processes, and the differences be- 
tween them on the other is explained by the fact that the historic 
process and the formal-functional process each deal with one phase, 
and one phase only, of the reality which the evolutionist process 
grasps more broadly and inclusively. The historic process is con- 
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cerned with events in their temporal aspect only; the formal-func- 
tional process, with events in their formal and functional aspects; 
the evolutionist process embraces phenomena in their temporal- 
formal aspect. 

It might be well to emphasize again at this point the following 
proposition: All events are determined by temporal and spatial 
codrdinates, i. e., all occur in time and space. All events take place 
in a space-time continuum. Our three categories, history, evolution, 
and form-function, do not mean that there are, in reality, three sepa- 
rate groups of phenomena, some belonging to history but not to 
evolution, some belonging to form-function but not to history, etc. 
Our categories refer not to differences in the real events themselves, 
but to conceptual contexts to which we may refer the real events ag! 
we please. Any event may be referred to any context; that is, any 
event may be interpreted from an evolutionist, an historical, or a 
functionalist point of view. Let us illustrate with an example: the 
steam locomotive. 

In reality, the locomotive is determined at every point by time 
and space coérdinates; it is hoating down a space-time continuum, so 
tospeak. Now we may wish to envisage and interpret the locomotive 
as a temporal-formal process, as a temporal-sequence-of-forms, as the 
emergence of one form out of previous forms. Such a study would be 
an evolutionist study: “the evolution of the locomotive.” But we 
might have another interest. We might not be interested in how the 
locomotive developed, but in how it works; in its structure, the 
function of its parts, the relationship between size of boiler and 
volume of cylinders, the shape of body and wind resistance, the 
shape of boiler and loss of power through radiation of heat, etc. 
This would be a formal-functional study. We might, however, have 
a third interest, one concerned neither with the evolution of the 
locomotive nor with its structure and function, but with its history. 
We would want to know when it was invented and where and by 
whom. Where was it first used, to what other regions did it diffuse, 
etc.? 

The point to be kept in mind is this: the locomotive, always and 
everywhere, exists simultaneously in space and in time. But as scien- 
tists we may concern ourselves with one aspect only of its reality and 
disregard the others if we wish. We may ignore the temporal aspect 
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or the formal-functional aspect; or, we may deal with events in their 
temporal-formal aspect. In short, we may refer an event to any 
context of our own making that we choose. All science proceeds in 
this manner." 

As stated earlier in this article, the three processes—historic, 
evolutionist, and formal-functional—are distinguishable on all levels 
of reality, upon the physical and biological as well as upon the cul- 
tural level. Let us turn now to the demonstration of this proposition. 

In the physical world, the scientist has been much occupied with 
the non-temporal, formal-functional relationships between events; 
the daily rotation of the earth, the expansion and contraction of 
metals, the combining of atoms, the decomposition of molecules, the 
attraction and repulsion of charged particles, etc. In situations of 
this sort the scientist is interested in alterations of formal and fune- 
tional relationships between phenomena. In actuality, each event 
is unique; each is determined by specific time and space co-ordinates. 
But to the physicist this may be irrelevant; it does not make any 
difference to him whether the expansion of the bar of iron upon 
being heated takes place on Monday or on Tuesday, in New York or 
in New Jersey. He abstracts, so to speak, the event from its actual 
space-time continuum and treats it as if it were independent of it. 
Nor is the physicist concerned with a particular bar of iron; any one 
of an indefinite class of bars will do. The physicist can repeat his 
experiment; he can heat the bar again and again. Or he can heat 
bar after bar from the same class. He can also reverse the process 
he is observing; he can heat the bar and then cool it; he can freeze 
water and then melt the ice. 

Here we have examples of events observed in their non-temporal, 
formal-functional aspects; the physicist regards them as repetitive 
and reversible processes. He describes them in terms of non-temporal 
generalizations. He is in this capacity neither historian nor evolu- 
tionist; he is simply a structuralist (formalist) and a functionalist. 

The non-temporal, formal-functional aspect of physical phe- 
nomena is, perhaps, the most conspicuous of the three aspects pre- 
sented by the physical world; at least it is probably the best known. 
Asa matter of fact many seem to think that there is no other; numer- 





gi See Leslie A. White, Science is Sciencing (Philosophy of Science, vol. 5, pp. $69 
$89, 1938) , especially page 378, for a fuller discussion of this point. 
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ous anthropologists speak of generalized description of non-temporal, 
formal-functional processes as “the method of physics.” But physics 
ismuch more than this; it includes history and evolution as well. 

The scientific student of the physical world is frequently inter- 
ested in chronological sequences of unique events. The formation 
of the Earth is such an event. It occurred only once. It took place 
at a definite time, at a definite place, and under specific circum- 
stances. This event can never happen again, and, though millions 
of similar planets might have been formed in other galaxies, or in 
remote portions of our own, the birth of our planet is still significant 
as a unique event. 

Similarly, the collision of the Podkamennaya Tunguska Meteor- 
ite with the earth at 7:30 a. m., June 30, 1908, is a unique occurrence. 
So is the formation of the Rocky Mountains; the nova, N Cassiopeiz, 
observed by Tycho Brahe in 1572; the excavation of the Grand 
Canyon; the eruption of Krakatoa in 1898. These are historic 
events. To make the nature of the historic process more apparent, 
we might note that the death of a fly, the descent of a single snow- 
flake, is just as much an historic event—i.e., may be referred to the 
context history—as the origin of the earth or the battle of Waterloo. 
The death of a fly may seem less important to us than the death of 
Caesar, but it is no less an historic event. 

Again, let us point out that events such as these may be placed in 
other equally valid contexts by the scientist if he chooses. The geol- 
ogist may regard the formation of a mountain chain as a unique 
event or as merely one of a class of events. It depends entirely upon 
the objective of the geologist. If he is working as the earth’s his- 
torian, he will regard the birth of the Rockies as a unique event. If, 
however, he is studying the process of mountain range formation, the 
appearance of this or that particular chain will be significant, not as 
aunique phenomenon, but merely as an item in a general class. 

The evolutionist process is distinguishable, too, in the physical 
world. Not so apparent perhaps as the repetitive formal-functional 
process, it is nevertheless increasing rapidly in importance in modern 
physical theory.** To repeat, the evolutionist process is a temporal 
sequence of forms, time and form being simultaneously and insepar- 





$2 See footnote 46. 
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ably significant. The evolutionist process is neither repetitive nor 
reversible. Let us turn to some examples in astronomy and physics, 

The sun is not merely a material body; it is a process as well. The 
sun is a doing as well asa being. At every instant a vast amount of 
radiant energy, generated within the sun’s interior, is poured forth 
into space. As a consequence, the sun’s mass is diminishing at the 
rate of more than 4,00C,000 tons per second. This cannot go on 
forever. The time will come, astronomers tell us, when the sun will 
die. In short, we observe in the sun a temporal sequence of forms, 
or states; it is a one-way process; it cannot be reversed or repeated. 

We observe the same kind of process in radio-active substances. 
Radium, for example, breaks down into helium and lead. The pro- 
cess is one of alteration and sequence of forms; the form that is 
radium becomes the forms that are helium and lead. And it isa 
temporal change as well as a formal change. Time is an integral 
part of the process, so much so that the decomposition of radium has 
been used as a means of ascertaining the age of the earth. The 
process we observe in radio-active substances is, therefore, a temporal 
as well as a formal one; in short, it is a temporal-formal, or evolution- 
ist, process. Like other evolutionist processes, it is irreversible and 
non-repetitive. When radium has once decomposed, we cannot re- 
combine the helium and lead to form radium, and allow the radium 
to decompose again. 

We see, then, in the realm of the physical world, all three proc- 
esses clearly and distinctly. The physical scientist is directly con- 
cerned with each process depending upon his purpose and objective; 
he is historian, evolutionist, and functionalist by turns. Let us turn 
now to the biological realm and see what the situation is there. 


< 





33 Vide, e.g., George Gamow, The Birth and Death of the Sun (New York, 1940). 
To some, “life” and “death” as applied to stars, are “mere metaphors.” This seems 
to be a rather narrow view. As anthropologists we would not say that when an Indian 
calls his mother’s sister “mother” he is indulging in metaphor. He is quite as justified 
in applying a term to two individuals as we are in restricting it to one, If, therefore, 
the astrophysicist wishes to speak of the non-repetitive, irreversible, temporal-formal 
process in stars in the same language that we use to characterize the same kind of 
process in biological organisms (which they all do) , what right have we to say that it 
is he who is guilty of metaphor? Do we have a better claim to these words than the 
astronomer? The significant thing is the kind of process that a given term designates. 
And it is clear that the astrophysicist and the biologist are applying the terms “life” and 
“death” to the same kind of process, viz., the temporal-formal process. 
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The three processes with which science has to deal are probably 
better known and understood in the field of biology than in the 
inanimate world of the physical sciences. Everyone is familiar with 
the evolutionist process: the emergence of one form from another; 
with the temporal sequence of forms from Eohippus to the modern 
horse. The temporal-formal process is familiar to everyone, too, in 
the growth of living beings. Infancy, adolescence, maturity, and 
senescence is a non-repetitive, irreversible, temporal sequence of 
forms. 

The historic process in biological phenomena is common enough 
and is the object of much attention, although it may not occur to 
some that they are confronted here with a distinct process. But the 
fact is plain that biologists are historians as well as evolutionists. 
They have been much occupied with the history of genera and 
species. As historians they are concerned with unique events as 
unique events, with specific location in time and in space. For 
example the biologist wants to know when and where a certain 
genus or species appeared, where it migrated, where it flourished or 
perished, etc. The human biologist, the physical anthropologist, is 
interested in the racial history of man. He wants to know where and 
when certain physical types—the Bushmen, the Pygmies, the Ainu, 
the Nordics, etc.—appeared, where they migrated and when, with 
whom they inter-married, and so on. This is pure history just as 
astronomy or geology is history when it deals with a chronological 
sequence of events, each of which is regarded as unique. The 
biologist may be an historian when he studies individual organisms as 
well as when he is occupied with genera and species. This interest 
is perhaps especially conspicuous in psychology although it may be 
prominent in other biological sciences as well. The psychologist 
studies the behavior of an individual organism. Behavior is con- 
ditioned by previous experience: one child of six is afraid of snakes, 
another child of the same age is not. A man who has gone through a 
painful divorce is a changed man as a consequence. The scrub- 
woman who wins the sweepstake prize becomes a new person. The 
same kind of observations would, of course, apply to rats, dogs, apes, 
etc. In short, experience has a history, and the sequence of these 
unique historic (or, more properly, biographic) events is significant 
in interpretations of behavior. This is why physicians and psychia- 
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trists begin their investigations with case histories of their patients. 

The biologist is, of course, interested in the non-temporal, for- 
mal-functional aspect of the organisms he studies. He inquires into 
the relationship between structure and function of an organ. He 
observes repetitive processes: respiration, digestion, the beat of the 
heart. The relationship between one part of the body and another 
or of one process to another also occupies him. 

We see, then, that the scientist on the biological level, like the 
scientist on the physical level, orients his investigations with refer- 
ence to the three processes we have distinguished. And his interpre- 
tations correspond to the kind of process dealt with: they are histori- 
cal, evolutionist, or formal-functionalist. 

Turning now to the super-organic level, to the realm of cultural 
phenomena, we again distinguish the three types of processes and 
observe that scientists have here, as on other levels, oriented their 
investigations and interpretations with reference to these processes. 

The historic process is, of course, plain. Whether it be firearms, 
porcelain, the potter's wheel, the calculus, printing, the rite of cir- 
cumcision, the ritual of shaking hands, Buddhism, or what not, the 
custom has a history. It originated at a certain time and place, and 
diffused subsequently to certain places at definite times. The archae- 
ologist and ethnologist are often culture historians; they endeavor to 
reconstruct the history of actual events. 

The student of culture is also interested in the non-temporal, 
formal-functional aspect of his data. The form, pattern, or structure, 
of cultural phenomena is a subject of scientific investigation. It 
might be social structure, the form of government, form of family; 
patterns of political, economic, or religious behavior; or the struc- 
ture of an outrigger canoe or a Gothic cathedral. It is significant 
to note that “functionalists” like Malinowski and Radcliffe-Brown 
are much concerned with structure, with the “anatomy” or “skele- 
ton” of a culture, as they term it.™ 

The “functionalists” are also interested in functional relation- 
ships, or as they not infrequently call it, the “physiology” of the 





$4 Radcliffe-Brown’s writings are replete with allusions to or <‘iscussions of social 
structure. For “anatomy” and “skeleton,” see B. Malinowski, Argonauts of the Western 
Pacific, pp. 11, 18, 22, 24, etc. Although primarily an evolutionist, Herbert Spencer 
often speaks of the “morphology” and “physiology” of societies (Principles of Sociology). 
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society or culture. This interest is well exemplified by the phrase 
“how the culture works,” i. e., how one part or process is related to 
another, what role a certain part plays in the total configuration. 
Thus, we have studies of The Mother's Brother in South Africa,™ 
the interrelationship of the component elements of totemism,** the 
role of magic in agriculture,*’ the sociology of a canoe,** etc. 

Process in its non-temporal, repetitive, and reversible aspects 
also claims the attention of the student of culture. Thus the proc- 
esses of integration and disintegration, the formation and disruption 
of families, the appreciation and depreciation of currencies, etc., 
come into view. Events which are regarded merely as specimens of 
a class are observed over and over again. Thus wars, strikes, suicides, 
festivals, initiations, coronations, elections, are investigated with a 
view to formulating generalizations about them. 

The temporal-formal process is manifested in what is commonly 
called the growth, or development, of culture. It is a process in 
which a configuration undergoes change in time, in which an organi- 
zation of functionally interrelated elements is temporally trans- 
formed, in which one form grows out of an antecedent form and into 
a subsequent form.*° The development of the axe, the loom, the 
clan, money, writing, occupational groups, stratified classes, mathe- 
matics, monarchy, physics,“ etc., provides us with examples of this 
kind of process. 





85 Title of an article by Radcliffe-Brown, in South African Journal of Science, 
Fourth Pacific Science Congress, vol. 3, 1929) . 

36 Vide, The Sociological Theory of Totemism by Radcliffe-Brown (Proceedings, 
vol. 21, Pp. 542-555, 1924. 

87 Vide, Malinowski, Coral Gardens and their Magic. 

38 Vide, Malinowski, Argonauts, Ch. 4. 

$9 Many of the monographic studies of the “Chicago school” of sociology are of 
this sort: interpretations cf the non-temporal aspect of form-and-function. Thus we 
have The Strike, E. T. Hiller; The Taxi Dance Hall, Paul G. Cressey; Family Dis- 
organization, E. R. Mowrer; The Gang, F. M. Thrasher; The Saleslady, F. R. Donovan, 
ete. 

40“ . Species of implements or habits or beliefs being developed out of one 
another...” sin Primitive Culture, London, 1929 printing, vol. 1, pp. 14-15) . 

“Evolution . . Tefers specifically to a process of emergence of new forms . 
(Radcliffe-Brown, On Social Structure, Journal, Royal Anthropological Institute ‘of 
Great Britain and Ireland, vol. 70, pt. 1, pp. 1-12, 1940, p. 11). 

41 It is interesting in this connection to note A. Einstein and L. Infeld’s study 
The Evolution of Physics (New York, 1938). Not history of physics but evolution, for 
their purpose is not to tell a story of particular new and unique events, but to show 
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In the evolutionist process we are not concerned with unique 

events, fixed in time and place, but with a class of events without 
reference to specific times and places. In an historical account we 
would note that money originated at such and such a time and in 
such and such a place—in Asia Minor, let us say, in the first mil- 
lenium before the Christian era. As evolutionists we would be con- 
cerned only with the process of the evolution of currency wherever 
and whenever it may have taken place, whether it has occurred only 
once in human history or a dozen times. The historian of currency 
devotes himself to a specific sequence of particular events; the evo- 
lutionists, to a sequence of events as a general process of transforma- 
tion. 
The evolutionist is interested in structure and function as is the 
“functionalist.” But the evolutionist focuses his attention upon 
temporal alterations and sequences of structures; upon the way in 
which one constellation of relationships is transformed into another 
kind of pattern. The functionalist, on the other hand, views his 
material in a non-temporal context; he observes the structure and 
“how it works” without reference to how it came into being or what 
it might grow into. For example, he would observe clans, their 
structures and functions, so that he could formulate a generalization, 
or generalizations, about them that would serve to explain them. 
The evolutionist is interested in the structure and function of clans 
also. But his interest goes farther. He wants to know how clans 
come into existence, mature as institutions, and disappear even- 
tually as culture advances to higher levels.*? 

The nature and distinctness of the three processes we have been 
considering may be made clearer by showing how the same event, 
or series of events, would appear in each of these contifxts. We shall 

ea 





how the philosophy of physics has grown and developed, how one form of physical 
theory has grown into another. Their book could have been written without specific 


mention of a single man, a single date or place. 


42 “Clans do not arise in the very earliest stage of society, but on somewhat higher 
levels. . . . What is true of the sib [clan] scheme in full swing cannot possibly be true 
of the nascent sib [clan]. . . . The Greeks are known to have passed through a period 
in which they were organized into sibs [clans]. But this may simply indicate that at a 
certain level the sib [clan] system tends to decay. . . . [Speaks of clans] ultimately dis- 
appearing under a strong centralized government ...” (Lowie, Introduction to Cul- 
tural Anthropology, New York, 1940 ed., p. 256; Primitive Society, pp. 162, 147) . 
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demonstrate, therefore, the way in which writing would be treated 
by the historian, the evolutionist, and the functionalist. 

The historian would note that such and such a people, living in 
a certain place at a certain time, had a certain form of writing. Egypt 
in 2,000 B.C. had a mixed form of writing in which marks repre- 
sented sounds, ideas, and things. In the Sinai peninsula, a certain 

people, the Seirites, took a great step forward in the art of writing at 
acertain time. They devised a system in which a small number of 
simplified pictures represented elemental sounds, and sounds only. 
This new system spread to other peoples in other lands. When it 
came to Greece new changes were made. The Greeks dropped the 
pictorial character of the letters entirely and thought of them merely 
as representations of sounds. And they introduced letters repre- 
senting vowel sounds which the Seiritic alphabet had lacked. The 
alphabet spread from Greece to Italy and thence northward into 
Central Europe. It also spread eastward from Asia Minor to India 
and Indonesia. 

Here we have history—a portion of the history of writing. The 
interest is always focused upon the unique event at a specific time 
and place. 

The evolutionist’s interest is quite different. He is not concerned 
with this event or that time and place. He is interested in a class 
of events, in a general process. Thus, he wishes to know how alpha- 
betic writing grew out of hieroglyphic writing and how the latter, 
in turn, grew out of picture writing. Is there one general course 
which the development of writing has taken throughout the world, 
or are there more? If one course, what are the stages of its develop- 
ment? Can we formulate the principles of this process of growth so 
that we could refer the writing of any people at any given time and 
place—the Sioux of the Great Plains in 1870, the Maya of Yucatan 
in 98 A. D., the Chinese of the Han Dynasty, etc.—to these general 
principles and thus explain it? These are some of the questions that 
the evolutionist would ask and try to answer. 

It is interesting to note that we find both historical and evolution- 
ist accounts of writing in Tylor’s chapter on writing in his Anthro- 
pology. He first discusses the different kinds of writing, beginning 
with the most primitive kind, picture writing. He then shows how 
picture writing grew into more advanced systems, culminating even- 
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tually in the alphabet. Turning from evolution to history, Tylor 
points to “the Phoenicians (or some other Semitic nation)” as the 
people who invented the alphabet “about the tenth century B. C.,” 
by capitalizing upon a principle found in the Egyptian system: the 
use of signs to represent sounds. Tylor then goes cn to trace the 
spread of the alphabet to other lands, to Greece, Rome, central 
Europe, and elsewhere. “Thus the Brahman,” he says, “writes his 
Veda, the Moslem his Koran, the Jew his Old and the Christian his 
New Testament, in signs which had their origin in the pictures on 
temple walls in ancient Egypt.” 

Professor A. L. Kroeber also gives both an evolutionist and an 
historical account of writing in his Anthropology, Chapter XI. Al- 
though the chapter is entitled “The Spread of the Alphabet,” 
Kroeber begins with an account of the evolution of writing; not 
with the evolution of the alphabet or any other particular system, 
but with writing in general, with writing considered merely as a 
means of communication of ideas. There are, he says, “three stages 
logically distinguishable in the development of writing.” The first 
is picture writing. The next is the rebus stage in which pictures are 
used to represent sounds as well as things and ideas. This, Kroeber 
says, is a transitional stage which leads directly to the third, or 
phonetic stage. 

What Kroeber has done is to present us with a formula. This 
formula describes a process, a temporal-formal process in which one 
form grows out of a preceding form. It is not an account of any 
particular series of events at specified times and places. It is rather 
the description of an abstract process of which all forms of writing 
are concrete expressions. Kroeber’s formula is applicable to all 
systems of writing in all time and all places. When we apply this 
formula, as Kroeber does, to Maya hieroglyphic, Sumerian cunei- 
form, to Chinese and other forms of writing, the significance of each 
is made clear and the situation as a whole becomes intelligible. All 
systems are explainable as systems by showing that they represent and 
express certain stages in a common developmental process. 

After disposing of the evolution of system of writing, Kroeber 
turns to history. Like Tylor, he discovers the approximate time and 
place of the origin of the alphabet. He notes the subsequent diffu- 
sion of the alphabet to other lands and peoples, and so on. 
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Thus, in the works of two eminent anthropologists, one in Eng- 
land in the 1880's, the other in America in the 1920's, we find both 
historical and evolutionist accounts of writing. These accounts are 
not put in separate chapters, one entitled “History,” the other “Evo- 
lution”; in each case both accounts are found in the same chapter. 
But both Tylor and Kroeber do separate their accounts spatially; 
each discusses the evolution of writing first, the history of the alpha- 
bet afterwarcs. It is perfectly clear, in both authors, that two 
distinct aspects of writing are being treated: the “‘stages of develop- 
ment,” as Kroeber correctly puts it, and the history of the alphabet. 

Let us turn now to a functionalist interpretation of writing. First 
of all, the functionalist would confine himself to non-temporal con- 
texts. He would not be interested in a system of writing as an event 
unique in time and place but as a general phenomenon, irrespective 
of time and place. Unlike the evolutionist, he would not con- 
cern himself with the process of development which had brought 
the system into existence, but with the system itself: its “anatomy” 
and “physiology,” and its relationship to other aspects of culture. 
The functionalist would, then, consider writing from two points of 
view: the structure and function of the system of writing itself; and 
the relationship of the system to other aspects of culture, such as 
social organization, forms of art, technology, and so forth. The first 
interest is a rather narrow one; it is confined to the system itself. 
The second is much broader. 

A functionalist study of a system of writing as such would deal 
with the structure of the signs or characters used and with the things 
they are employed to represent. Whether pictures or other charac- 
ters are used, and whether things or ideas or sounds are to be repre- 
sented by them, are matters that would concern the functionalist. 
He would want to know, for example, whether a picture of a bear 
stands for the animal depicted, the idea of strength, or the sound 
bear. The way in which the Chinese express the various meanings 
of the word chow in written form, is another example. The simple 
character for chow means ship. But if another character is added 
or combined the meaning becomes fluff; a different addition would 
make chow mean basin, or loquacity, etc. The use of signs or 





43 E. B. Tylor, Anthropology (New York, 1916 printing), p. 171. 
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characters to represent sounds alone, the presence or absence of repre- 
sentations for vowel sounds, etc., are other examples of a non-tem- 
poral, formal-functional aspect of writing. 

The functionalist interest which restricts itself to the system of 
writing itself is, as we have observed, a rather narrow interest. The 
one which is concerned with the relationship between writing on the 
one hand and other cultural elements on the other—“the role of writ- 
ing in the culture as a whole”—is much broader and no doubt has 
much greater appeal to the cultural anthropologist than the interest 
which is confined to the system of writing itself. 

Writing is intimately related to social organization, particularly 
to the division of labor and the formation of occupational groups 
within society. It may be that only one class or group is able to 
write. This group may be the priesthood, a guild of scribes (‘scribes 
and pharisees’’) , or a political class like the mandarins of old China. 
In our own society we have a class of persons called “writers”—not 
scholars, not scientists, nor artists, but “writers.” To be able to 
read and write might be a prerequisite to voting, or to holding office. 
Candidates for office in China in former times were required to take 
written examinations based upon the classics. 

Writing may be confined to sacred contexts or it may have both 
sacred and profane uses; the distinction between hieroglyphic and 
hieratic in ancient Egypt is relevant here. The use of writing in 
magical formulas and rituals, too, is significant. The magic power 
that the written word has in some societies or classes is well known. 

Writing may be, and often is, closely related to the esthetic arts. 
Indeed, Chinese calligraphy is an art itself. Typography and print- 
ing on our own culture occasionally reach the level of an esthetic art. 

The art of writing is related to the degree of technological 
advance. The manufacture of paper and of suitable inks is a charac- 
teristic of a fairly advanced culture. The steel pen replaces the quill 
as the metallurgical arts are refined and extended. The printing 
press, linotype, and typewriter are other expressions of the influence 
of technology upon the art of writing. 

Thus we see that a single cultural phenomenon may be studied 
and interpreted from three points of view; the purpose and objective 
of the historian, evolutionist, and functionalist are quite distinct. 
It is proper to recall at this point the fact that on other levels, too, in 
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the physical and biological sciences as well as the cultural, these three 
processes are distingushable in the phenomena studied, giving us the 
three types of interpretation described in this paper. This is an im- 
portant point and deserves emphasis. It makes clear the fact that the 
social sciences are not unique or different in point of view or pro- 
cedure from the other sciences. On the contrary, the social sciences 
are fundamentally like the physical and biological sciences in this 
respect. From the standpoint of philosophic outlook, purpose and 
goal, all science is one. The social, physical, and biological sciences 
are not, therefore, different kinds of sciences; they are the applica- 
tion of the same point of view, techniques, and purpose to different 
portions of our experience. In view of the immaturity of the social 
sciences, and of a certain vagueness and uncertainty in the minds of 
some concerning the nature of social science this point of view 
requires and deserves emphasis. An analysis of the processes and 
levels in science is presented in the accompanying table. 





PROCESS HISTORY EVOLUTION FUNCTIONALISM 
Temporal Temporal-Formal Formal-Functional 





Culiural History of customs, in- Evolution of traits, in- Studies of social struc- 
Sciences stitutions, ideas, art stitutions, philoso- ture and, function 


forms, etc. phic systems; evolu: The “anatomy” and 
tion of culture as a “physiology” of cul- 
whole tures or societies 
Biological History of species, vari- Evolution of life, of Studies of structure 
Sciences eties, etc. species and function 
Racial history of man Growth of individuals Anatomy 
Biography Physiology 
Case histories Psychology 


Physical History of solar sys- Evolution of universe, Studies of structure 

Sciences tem, of mountain stars, galaxies, mole- and function; of 
systems, rivers, gla- cules, etc. non-temporal, repe- 
ciers, etc. Radio-active substances titive processes 





In an earlier essay, Science is Sciencing,** I endeavored to provide 
a philosophic rationalization of the three processes that have been 
distinguished in science. The gist of the argument was as follows: 
The reality which science undertakes to interpret is made up of 


44 Philosophy of Science, vol. 5, pp. 369-389, 1938. 
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events. Each event is determined by spatial and temporal coérdi- 
nates—by space codrdinates x, y, z, and the time codrdinate, ¢. The 
fundamental relationship between events is, therefore, a space-time 
relationship. Reality confronts us as a four-dimensional continuum, 
But, for purposes of scientific study and interpretation we can break 
down, in logical analysis, this space-time continuum into its com- 
ponent aspects. Thus we can deal with events in terms of their tem- 
poral relationships, disregarding their formal aspect. Or, we may 
exclude the temporal factor and deal only with the formal-functional 
aspect of events. Or, we can grasp events directly as temporal- 
formal phenomena. The scientist has, therefore, three courses open 
to him. He can grapple with events in their space-time presentation; 
or he may deal with them in terms of either aspect, the temporal or 
the formal. In other words, the scientist may interpret phenomena 
as an evolutionist (in terms of space-time) , as an historian (in terms 
of time), or as a formalist-functionalist (in terms of form and 
function) . 

From this point of view, the interpretation supplied by the evo- 
lutionist is more basic, more fundamental, than the interpretation 
of the historian or the functionalist. It is more basic because the 
evolutionist grasps and interprets events in their wholeness and 
entirety, in terms of their space-time properties and relations, where- 
as the historian and the functionalist each deals with one aspect 
only—the temporal or the formal; they are thus partial and one- 
sided. But merely because, from a philosophic point of view, the 
evolutionist interpretation is adjudged more fundamental, it does 
not follow that it is “more important,” and that anthropology should 
employ this method of interpretation rather than the other two. 
Cultural anthropology has need of all three methods of inter- 
pretation just as the physical and the biological sciences have 
need of them. Moreover, merely to say that one method is 
“more important” than another is meaningless. It all depends 
upon one’s purpose and objective. If one wishes to recon- 
struct history, whether it be of a river, a species of horse, or a type of 
weaving, then the historical method is the one to use. Similarly, if 
one wishes to make an evolutionist or a functionalist study, the 
evolutionist or the functionalist method should be employed. This 
should go without saying, and it would be quite superfluous to say 
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so were it not for the rather wide-spread notion that if one is com- 
mitted to one type of interpretation he should reject, ignore, or be- 
little the other two. This is a narrow and unjustified view. One 
type of interpretation is as legitimate and as necessary as another. 
All three are essential if the science is to be well-balanced and 
complete. 

Quite apart, however, from any philosophic rationalization of the 
nature of these processes is the fact that all science has traveled these 
three roads. This is a fact and it is certainly significant. However 
one may account for it, it is obvious that science has cast its interpre- 
tations into these three forms. Whether it be in the physical, bio- 
logical, or the social sciences, we find historical, evolutionist, and 
functionalist interpretations. With regard to cultural anthropology 
in particular, we note that all interpretations* of culture fall readily 
into one or another of these three types: historical, evolutionist, or 
functionalist. The relative absence of evolutionist interpretation in 
cultural anthropology in recent decades, the rejection and repudia- 
tion of evolutionist theory by many anthropologists, may be regarded 
as a temporary reaction against the exuberance and shortcomings of 
the evolutionism of the late nineteenth century. We say “tem- 
porary” because it is difficult to believe that cultural anthropology 
can long continue to oppose or ignore a theory so fundamental and 
fruitful in modern science and philosophy. Evolutionist theory is 
almost the backbone of biological science; take it away and what 
would remain? Theories of evolution have long played an important 
tole in physical theory. Descartes, Leibnitz, Kant, and Laplace 
worked out theories of inorganic, cosmogonic evolution which have 
significantly influenced the sciences of physics and astronomy, 
Herbert Spencer applied the theory of evolution to all aspects of 
reality, physical as well as biological and social. In our own day we 
have studies of the evolution of stars, galactic systems, and the uni- 
verse.“ The importance of evolutionist theory in modern science 





45 Note that we say interpretations, not men. The work of some men may, and 
as we have already noted in this essay does, fall into more than one category. 

46 See, e.g., George Ellery Hale, The Study of Stellar Evolution (Chicago, 1908) ; 
Sir James Jeans’ lectures on Cosmogony and Stellar Evolution (Nature, June go and 
July 7, 1921; reprinted in Annual Report, Smithsonian Institution for 1921, Washing- 
ton, 1922). The eminent American astronomer, Harlow Shapley, employs the concept 
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and philosophy in general as well as in astronomy and physics is well 
indicated by the following quotations from two eminent physicists, 
both Nobel prize winners. 

Robert A. Millikan*’ lists the concept of evolution as one of the 
“three ideas which . . . stand out above all others in the influence 
they have exerted and are destined to exert upon the development 
of the human race.” Of its significance he writes: 

. . » As discovery after discovery in modern science has pushed back farther 
and farther the age of the stars, the age of the solar system, the age of the earth, 
the age of the rocks, of fossil life, of prehistoric man, of recorded history, of social 
institutions, the evolutionary theory has come to dominate in a very broad way 
almost every aspect of human thought. 


Erwin Schrédinger has declared:* 

The idea of evolution has had more dominant influence than any other idea 
in all spheres of modern science and, indeed, of modern life as a whole, in its 
general form as well as in the special presentation of it by Darwin. . . . 


In the social sciences, too, evolutionist theory has had tremen- 
dous influence. It is indeed, as Tylor long ago observed, “the great 
principle which every scholar must lay firm hold of, if he intends to 
understand either the world he lives in or the history of the past." 
Evolutionism has been accepted, often as a matter of course, in 
economics, sociology, and, until a few decades ago, in cultural 
anthropology. In the latter science, however, a vigorous philosophy 
of anti-evolutionism has developed in more than one school of eth- 
nology. ‘The Boas school has waged war on evolutionism for decades. 
The Cultural Historical school, led by Father Schmidt, is squarely 
opposed to evolutionism. The Functionalist schools are not opposed 
to evolutionism as a matter of principle, but they are non-evolution- 
ist in their outlook and work. 

Thus, when we survey the field of science in its great length and 
breadth, we find that the philosophy of evolutionism prevails almost 
everywhere except in cultural anthropology of the present day. 





of evolution in his work as a matter of course. The British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science devoted a portion of its annual meeting in 193: to a discussion of 
cosmic evolution (see Proceedings) . 


47 Science and the New Civilization (New York, 1930) » pp. 166, 183. 
48 Science and the Human Temperament (London, 1935.) , p. 83. 
49 Anthropology (New York, 1916 printing) , p. 20. 
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Outside of theology®°—and that of the fundamentalist variety—cul- 
tural anthropology is almost the only refuge of anti-evolutionism. 
The anti-evolutionist outlook, and not a little of the spirit, of Wm. 
Jennings Bryan lives on among the disciples of Franz Boas™ and 
Father Schmidt.*? We may be sure, however, that this state of affairs 
will not continue indefinitely. Sooner or later the opposition of 
cultural anthropology to this most fundamental and fruitful theory 
of modern science will give way, and once more the science of 
culture will be free to develop along evolutionist lines® as well as 
upon historical and functionalist ones. 


SUMMARY 


Contemporary anthropological theory has tended to recognize 
but two kinds of process in cultural phenomena, and, correspond- 
ingly, but two types of interpretation: a temporal process, thé inter- 
pretation of which is called “history,” and a non-temporal process, 
whose interpretation is termed “science.” This view is a misleading 
and unfortunate one. First, it opposes “history” and “science,” 
implying that a concern with chronological sequences of unique 
events is not science, whereas sciences such as astronomy, geology, 
and biology are interested in historic sequences as well as in other 





50 It is not without significance that one of the two anti-evolutionist schools is 
composed largely of Catholic priests. Significant, also, is the fact that clerical Catholic 
anthropologists and sociologists hold certain members of the Boas school, Professor 
Lowie in particular, in very high esteem for their effective service in the cause of anti- 
evolutionism (see, e.g., Albert Muntsch, S. J., and Henry S. Spaulding, S. J., Introduc- 
tory Sociology, Boston and New York, 1928; Sylvester A. Sieber, 8.V.D. and Franz H. 
Mueller, M.CS., The Social Life of Primitive Man, St. Louis, 1941) . 

51 As recently as 1941, Professor Melville J. Herskovits wrote: “I am glad . . . to 
reaffirm my belief that the use (by economists, or anyone else) of such a concept as 
‘stages of development’ implies a belief in a type of social evolution that cannot, on the 
basis of objectively verifiable data, be established as valid” (Economics and Anthropol- 
ogy: A Rejoinder, Journal of Political Economy, vol. 49, 1941, p. 27§) - 

More recently still, Dr Scudder Mekeel observes that “any theory that embraces a 
set series of evolutionary stages for culture has been fairly well disposed of” (review 
of Lamps of Anthropology, by John Murphy, American Sociological Review, vol. 8, 
1943. P- 747) - : 

52 Cf. The Social Life of Primitive Man, by Sieber and Mueller, who devote much 
time to refuting the “fantastic vagaries” of the Evolutionists. 

58 As a step in this direction see the writer's essay, Energy and the Evolution of 
Culture (American Anthropologist, vol. 45, pp. 335-355, 1943) ; also, A Problem of Kin- 
ship Terminology (American Anthropologist, vol. 41, pp. 566-573, 1939) for an appli- 
cation of evolutionist theory to a specific problem. 
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types of interpretation. History is one way of “‘sciencing.” Secondly, 
the “history or science’ view confuses the process which is history 
with the evolutionary process, or else conceals the evolutionary 
process entirely. Failure to distinguish and to recognize these two 
fundamentally different temporal processes is a major error. The 
elimination of the evolutionist point of view from anthropological 
theory is an expression of a reactionary anti-evolutionist philosophy 
which has flourished in certain schools of cultural anthropology in 
recent decades. The repudiation of evolutionism is an error of 
logical analysis, a blind spot in philosophy, and worst of all a great 
injury to anthropology as a science. It has done much to emasculate 
cultural anthropology and to deprive it of its most valuable function: 
that of pointing out the course of cultural development in the past 
and its probable course in the future. 

Logical analysis discloses three kinds of processes—temporal, 
temporal-formal, and formal-functional—on all levels of reality: 
physical, biological, and cultural. For each kind of process there is 
a corresponding type of interpretation: history, evolutionism, and 
functionalism. The history of science demonstrates that all sciences 
have cast their interpretations into these three forms. Prior to the 
.reaction against the theory of evolution, cultural anthropology, too, 
employed all three types of interpretation. But in recent decades 
cultural anthropology, along with fundamentalist theology, has 
become a refuge for the anti-evolutionist point of view. The concept 
of evolution has proved itself to be one of the most important and 
fruitful theories in the whole field of science. Cultural anthropology 
cannot continue to oppose or ignore this concept and point of view 
indefinitely. The study of culture will again embrace evolutionary 
theory and be reanimated and invigorated by it. But this does not 
mean that we should ignore history or belittle functionalism. We 
need, and we must have, all three types of interpretation if we are 
to develop our science to the fullest extent. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 














— FOLK BELIEF CONCERNING THE SNAKE? 
MORRIS EDWARD OPLER 


N SPITE of the voluminous literature dealing with Japanese cus- 
toms and religion, relatively little has been published concerning 
the place of the snake in Japanese beliefs and attitudes. The most 
ambitious survey of the subject is still M. W. de Visser’s paper, 
published many years ago in a German journal. This is primarily 
an historical review of the occurrences of references to the snake in 
Japanese records and literature. Lafcadio Hearn has some scat- 
tered references to the reactions of the Japanese to snakes and has 
outlined a version of one of the classical Japanese stories about the 
snake.* Basil Hall Chamberlain has a few sentences about the use 
of the snake by the Japanese as a curative agent.‘ 

It is probably because the snake is considered by the Japanese to 
be an improper and dangerous subject for discussion that the mate- 
rials are so scanty. One informant explained the reluctance to dwell 
on the topic in these words: 

The Japanese try to avoid conversation about snakes. Since they fear snakes 
so much they try not to talk about them. By avoiding conversation about snakes 
they think they can avoid the snake too. If you attract one evil snake, others 
will follow. The Japanese have an expression, jano michiwa hebi, “of snake 
the road is snake” which means, “A snake will gather its friends.” It's some- 
thing like the English expression, “Birds of a feather flock together.” In other 
words, if a snake makes a path, all the other snakes seem to know where it 
leads. 


Said another one of my helpers who was careful to stipulate that 
his name must not be associated with this particular phase of the 
work: 





1 This inquiry was begun while thé author was employed by the War Relocation 
Authority as Community Analyst at the Manzanar War Relocation Center (in Owens 
Valley, Inyo County, California) in 1943 and 1944 and was completed outside of the 
Center. The author is particularly indebted to Robert Seido Hashima for his con- 
tribution to the materials and for checking terms and data. 

2 The Snake in Japanese Superstition (Mitteilungen des Seminars fiir Orienta- 
lische Sprachen, vol. 14, pp. 262-321, 1911). 

§ Glimpses of Unfamiliar Japan (Cambridge, 1901) , pp. 368, 369, 426-427. 

4 Things Japanese (London and Tokyo, 1890), p. 386. 


VoL. 1, 1945 
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Issei [immigrant Japanese in America] are afraid to talk about these things. 
It is hard to get my folks to talk about this. Just once in a while you may be 
present when a number of old people get in the mood to discuss such things, 
No white man could ever find out much about it in Japan. People do not talk 
about these things too much because they are afraid of dying of a high fevers 
Most Nisei [Americans of Japanese descent] do not know much about this unless 
they speak Japanese well and have happened to find a group of Issei in a good 
mood. 


To talk about snake people or dog people® is taboo in Japan. It is not good 
form. Such things would be discussed only between close friends and within 
the family. Therefore I don’t want my name mentioned in connection with 
what I have told you, but dog and snake are something that people know about 
but don't talk about. 


The fear and dislike with which the snake is usually regarded are 
carried over into expressions and comparisons. A woman who seems 
greedy and grasping is said to be “snake-like” in character. Of a 
woman who is jealous and revengeful it is said, “She has eyes (glance, 
look) like a snake” (hebi no y6na metsuki o motteiru). When the 
phrase is applied to a man, it carries an implication of cruelty and 
cold-bloodedness, in addition. As the saying suggests, the eyes of the 
snake are considered to be the seat of its power and its hypnotic gaze 
is thought to be its most destructive weapon. 

Even family disputes are often attributed to the predatory and 
ungracious traits of the snake: 

If a couple doesn’t get along, one of them may go out and ask a fortune teller 
why they have so much trouble. The person may be told, “You were born in 


the year of the bird. She is born in the year of the snake. The snake is trying 
to get the bird.” It seems that the female is always the snake in these cases. 


As this last sentence suggests, there is a particularly close asso- 
ciation between the snake and the less admirable qualities attributed 
to women. A number of informants have even stated that some 
women have the power to change themselves into snakes, but this has 
been denied, too. For instance, one of my informants told me, “I 
have heard of a girl becoming ‘snake-like’ in attitude, but I have 
not heard of a girl turning herself into a real snake.” However, 
there are said to be women who, because of a peculiar combination 





5 The basis for this fear will appear below. 

6 Some of the beliefs and fears relating to the snake and to snake people (tobeyo) 
are paralleled by those which have to do with the dog. The tobeyo or families under 
the protection of the snake will be discussed later in the paper. 
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of circumstances, are very difficult to oppose. This is pre-eminently 
true of women who are born in the year of the snake, the day of the 
snake, and the hour of the snake; such women will always “get what 
they want, because if a woman is jealous and envious she will always 

what she wants somehow.” Buddhist conceptions of the part 
played by the snake in the cycle of reincarnations do not allay dislike 
of the snake for “if a person is deceitful all through his life or does 
something extremely bad, he will be reborn as a snake after his 
death.”"* 

As we have seen, the snake is a symbol of envy and jealousy 
among human beings. Also, it is believed that female snakes can 
assume the forms of women and carry on love affairs with men. 
Such snakes in human guise are extremely possessive and seek 
revenge upon the man to whom they are attracted or upon the 
woman of his choice if they are rebuffed. A typical story outline 
which was given to me brings this out clearly: 

This is the kind of story you read or hear about the snake. It seems that 
all stories about the snake which you read are connected with samurai and never 
with the common people (heimin). A samurai is going to marry a girl. A 
female snake loves him. She can’t persuade him not to marry the girl, so she 
tries to kill the girl. The girl will begin to waste away. Nothing much seems to 
be wrong with her. But the doctors, when they examine her closely, find a spot 
of blood on her arm and two small holes. They say she is losing blood. The 
girl is put under guard. Then the snake which is sucking her blood out at night 
is discovered and destroyed. 


Another tale, in which it is a man who is the victim and in which 
the snake succeeds in exacting vengeance, was told to me in these 
words (Hearn has a much more benign version of the same tale®) : 


A man of high rank, a samurai, fell in love with a princess (kyohime) who 
was really a snake. One day he came where she was and saw the princess talking 





7 Lafcadio Hearn calls attention to the fact that “only the cat and the venomous 
serpent wept not at the death of Buddha; and these shal] never enter into the bliss of 
the Gokuraku ...” (op. cit., p. 389). Common phrases which point to the Japanese 
attitude toward the snake are: “to hate like an adder” (mamushi no y6 ni kirau) and 
“to be as spiteful as a viper” (hebi no y6 ni shunem bukai) . 

8 Hearn’s version is of Kato Sayemon whose wife and concubine seemingly live 
together in harmony by day. But he learns that their secret hate reveals itself at 
night, when their tresses turn to snakes which struggle with one another. In sorrow 
Kato Sayemon retires to a Buddhist monastery where he serves as a priest until his 
death (op. cit., pp. 426-427) . 
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to another woman whom he also knew. They seemed to be talking peacefully. 
But he saw their shadows through the sliding door (shdji)® and he saw that their 
hair had the form of snakes which were fighting each other. The hair of a 
woman who is in a fit of jealousy can turn to snakes. The two women were 
jealous of each other. The second woman must have liked him too. He became 
frightened and ran away. 

In those days the priests of the Buddhist Zen sect couldn’t have wives. So 
he decided to join the Zen order, because then he could not marry, and he ran 
to a Zen monastery and asked the monk there to hide him. The monk put him 
under a big gong. But the princess followed and came to the monastery. She 
demanded him. The monk said he was not there, but the woman searched all 
over. Finally she saw the end of his kimono sticking out from under the gong. 
The woman changed herself to a snake and wrapped herself around the base of 
the gong. She breathed fire and the heat was so intense that he was burned to 
death. The gong is still there and it shows the marks from the heat. 


One of the most dramatic and involved stories of this kind, how- 
ever, is one which relates how a samurai who has been lured into 
an affair with a snake in human guise, finally kills her and the super- 
human child she bears him. The version which was related to me is 
as follows: 


There was a samurai who was a very handsome man. One night he was walk- 
ing home. He met a beautiful lady and fell in love with her. From then on she 
met him every night at this same place. But she would never meet him during 
the day though he asked her to do so. 

Finally she became pregnant. One night after this she came to this man's 
house and asked him to marry her. He refused, not because he did not care for 
her, but because of the situation. For he was a samurai. He wanted to know 
what family she belonged to and what her family rank was. He wanted to know 
the family record. She refused to give this information, saying, “If you really 
love me those things are not necessary.” 

While they were arguing about this, another samurai came by and saw their 
shadows reflected on the shdji. He saw the shadow of the man and the shadow 
of a snake. 

The samurai who saw the shadows told his friend about it. The samurai who 
was meeting the girl said that he could not believe anything like this. The rela- 
tionship between the two went on. But the samurai now watched the girl's 
actions more closely. He felt a coldness in her, and especially in her eyes, that 
he had not noticed before. He felt that she had the power to hypnotize him. 
He finally became convinced that she was a snake who had disguised herself as 


a beautiful girl. 





9 It is a common Japanese motif that the real nature of transformed animals or 
objects is revealed in their shadows seen through the shdji. 
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So he had someone follow the girl after he parted from her. The girl 

in a reservoir (ike). He had her followed two or three times to 

make sure of this. She always went back to the same place. So he knew where 
the girl was coming from. He now refused to see her altogether. 

In time this snake-woman bore a child, a boy. This child had the shape of 
a human being. But he had more power than a human being. 

Soon the samurai fell ill. Doctors could not find out what was wrong with 
him. He seemed to be normal, yet whatever he ate or drank failed to nourish 
or satisfy him. He got thinner and thinner. 

One night he called in a soothsayer (uranaishi). This man looked at the 
samurai. He read his face and palm. He said, “There's been some trouble. 
Something has occurred in the past. Tell me about it.” The samurai remained 
silent. The soothsayer told him, “If you won't tell it to me I can’t help you.” 
The samurai replied, “I don’t like to tell you because it's a disgrace for a samurai 
to have done such things.” 

But the soothsayer convinced him that he could not help him unless he knew 
the whole story. So the samurai explained about his relations with the girl. 
Then the soothsayer announced that this was the cause. He said that the snake 
had used her influence for revenge. “The only way to cure your sickness,” he 
told the samurai, “is to destroy the taija (‘big snake’).”1° 

The soothsayer told him how to go about it. The samurai’s illness was very 
strange. During the day he seemed to be normal. But every night, when he 
went to sleep, he seemed to have a relapse. All the strength which he had 
during the day vanished, and he felt ill and weak. Therefore the conclusion of 
the soothsayer was that the snake would have to be destroyed during the day, 
when her power for harm was at low ebb. 

Since the only time the man was normal and had his strength was during the 
day, it was decided that he should go to the snake and call on her just before 
dawn. So one time he went out to the reservoir before dawn. He did not see 
anyone. He just talked to her. Finally the snake came out of the water. She 
had the form of a woman. He said to her, “I am ill. I know you are trying to 
take revenge on me. What are your terms? I'll compromise.” 

She answered, “I have borne you a boy.” (She did not tell him where the 
boy was.) “If you will live with me and take care of the boy, you will get well. 
But the only time I can live with you is at night.” 

Because it was still dark, the snake had power over him. But he was pre- 
pared. He followed the instructions of the soothsayer. He started to make love 
to her. When he started to make love to her she forgot she was a snake and was 
like any ordinary girl. The power she had weakened. He got her far from the 
reservoir. By the time he got her at ease, it was dawn. He was becoming normal 
again and his strength and power were coming back. He took out his sword 





10 Though the ordinary word for snake is hebi, the snake which influences or 
harms human beings is always called taija. The use of the word ja usually denotes 
a large or powerful snake. Another term for snake is kuchinawa, “decayed rope.” 
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(katana) and charged at the girl. He cut her on the back with the first thrust. 
As soon as the blade touched her, she changed to a snake, and the snake's back 
was bleeding. By this time it was light and he had almost all of his strength 
back. The snake opened her mouth and fire darted from her tongue. She tried 
to kill the samurai. A fierce fight raged and finally the samurai killed the snake, 

After the snake was dead the people came and looked. They had never seen 
such a big snake before. It looked as though it had lived in the reservoir for 
hundreds of years. The people took the body of the snake and buried it with 
the same respect they would have shown to a human body. This was so the 
spirit of the snake would not come back and bother them. They put up a Tittle 
tombstone which read, “This snake did not harm anyone before and was not con- 
sidered a harmful snake.” They cased her the “defender of the reservoir,” for 
they said that no matter how dry it was in the region the reservoir in which she 
lived always had water in it. 

After this the samurai married. And after his adventure with the snake he 
tried to do good for his community and the world. He helped poor people and 
he destroyed bandits. 

The main road that ran between Tokyo and Kyoto was called Tokaido. 
The majority of people going to Kyoto used to travel on that road. But some 
years later the samurai heard that bandits were terrorizing everybody who went 
along this road. They were a big group and had a hideout in the mountains. 
They would kidnap pretty girls and take them to their hideout. They would 
rob the rich and leave them without anything. Their leader was a strange and 
a very strong man. He would challenge anyone to fence with him. He was not 
a good fencer, but he always seemed to win. It was just as though he were 
overpowering his opponents by hypnotizing them. This had been going on for 
some time. The people were afraid to travel along this road. The samurai 
resolved to fight and overcome this leader and his band. 

He came to this place. He started to hunt down this gang of outlaws. He 
killed many members of the band. But each time the leader got away. The 
samurai went back to the village. He began to inquire about the leader. He 
could not find out much about him, but he did learn that he was the descendant 
of a snake. 

This gang leader was really the boy which the snake-woman had borne after 
her meetings with the samurai. Somehow the leader found out that the samurai 
was the one who had killed his mother. He decided to take revenge (kataki 
uchi). .The samurai never tried to challenge the gang leader during the night. 
The gang leader, who felt that all his power was gained through his mother 
after her death, knew that he would be stronger during the night and tried to 
avoid the samurai during the day. Finally they met at night, however. They 
had a fierce fight. But finally the samurai killed the gang leader. 

After that the samurai became ill again. It was just as though he were 
paralyzed; he had no strength at all. To find a cure he had to go to a Buddhist 
temple and pray. He had to abandon the life of a samurai and stay at the 
temple, praying for purification. He could not eat any meat and had to remain 
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continent. His illness and impure condition were due to the fact that the 
breath of the snake had got into his body while he fought the gang leader. 
After living like this for a year he was cured again. 


Sometimes snakes approach people, not because they wish to 
deceive them or because they desire sexual relations with them, but 
because they simply wish to harm or to devour them. Not so many 

ago an old man told one of my informants about a narrow 
escape he had had. The episode, as it was relayed to me, is as 
follows: 


When I was in Hiroshima-ken, one of my neighbors, an old man about 
eighty years old, told me a story about the snake. These people around there 
fear the adder (mamushi) and try to avoid it. They say a person will not get 
bitten unless he gets in the snake’s way. This old man started talking about 
mamushi, about how it is good for curing, and then he told this story. 

He said that he went out to farm. He had his lunch with him. Lunch 
time came and he ate. He got sleepy. He lay down. He took out his long- 
stemmed pipe. He smoked once. He became still more sleepy. It was not 
ordinary sleepiness. It was a different feeling. He could not rouse himself. 
He thought that something was peculiar but he did not think of snakes. 

He took out his pipe and started to clean it. He had a thin sliver of bamboo 
with which to clean the pipe. With it he scraped out the plug of used tobacco. 
He had on straw slippers. Since he did not have anything else with which to 
wipe the tobacco from the bamboo, he used the back of his slippers. While 
he was doing this he was very sleepy. He hardly knew what he was doing. After 
that, his drowsy feeling began to disappear. He cleaned out his pipe in this way 
two or three times. He began to feel more energetic again. But he did not feel 
‘like working any longer. He went home. 

The next day he saw a crowd of people gathered at his farm. He went over 
there. They were looking at a big snake which had died right at the place 
where he had been sitting the day before. He knew then what had happened. 
The snake had been hypnotizing him and intended to swallow him. Just as he 
was being hypnotized, the tobacco killed the snake. Snakes do not like tobacco. 

I asked him what had caused the snake to try to swallow him. He said that 
he could not remember anything that he had ever done against the snake or that 
he had done a snake any harm. “Snake was just trying to find something to eat,” 
he said. He said this happened when he was about forty years old. 


Although this snake apparently had no amorous designs on him, 
the old man did mention an activity of the snake which does have 
sexual reference, for, according to my informant: 


This old man mentioned snakes that go into the female organ and kill the 
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woman. It is a small snake. They go in smoothly but you cannot pull them 
back out because of the scales.11 


In spite of the general fear of snakes, it is believed that some 
people can handle snakes with impunity and even have a peculiar 
influence over snakes. Often this is explained in terms of the name 
of the year of birth: 


There are twelve animals after which the years are named (these names are 
used for the hours of the day and night too). A person who is born in a certain 
year has the power to overcome the snake; he can take a snake and wrap it 
around him. The snake fears the animal after which this year is named!? and 
so will avoid a person who is born in that year. Also, it is said that a person 
who is born in the year of the snake will never have trouble with snakes. 


There is one physical feature popularly thought to distinguish 
those who need not fear the snake. Said one man who had been in 
Japan: 

When I was in Japan and was about seventeen years old, I knew a boy who 
was about twelve years old. He had a little pit back of his right ear. It looked 
like the scar that is left after a person has had chicken pox. People pointed it out 
to him and told him he must be one of those who have influence over snakes. 
They were serious about it; they did not joke with him about it. I never saw him 
handle snakes so I do not know whether he really did have influence over them. 
I know he was not afraid of snakes, though. 


A somewhat similar account, with a California locale, was given 
to me by another person: 


There are people who have power over snakes. As soon as one of these 
people touches a snake it becomes limp; they can hypnotize snakes. Odtliers 
who see this say, “They have a funny power over snakes.” These people who 
have power over snakes, who can hypnotize them, have a smal! depression in the 





11 My informant, a well-educated man, said at this point, “I do not think this 
really happens: I think that this kind of story started because they wanted to discour- 
age girls from sleeping in the fields when they went out to do farm work. It is con- 
sidered bad manners and unladylike for a girl to take a nap out in an open field. 
There is a strong feeling against a girl doing it. It is all right for a man to do it 
though. It is like the feeling against cutting nails at night. Something is told to them 
to keep them from doing it. Children, especially girls, are told that if they cut nails at 
night, they will be unable to get to the bedside of their dying parents when they are 
called. Something will happen to prevent them from arriving in time. Children are 
told they should cut the nails in the morning when they get up and are washing their 
faces and cleaning themselves up. 

12 The speaker was not sure which animal this is. 
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lobe of the ear. The old people say that a person with this is not afraid of 
snakes. 

In Florin, California, there was a certain girl who was not afraid of snakes. 
She was only ten or twelve years old at the time I knew her. I was small then, 
too. You know how afraid most girls are of snakes. But she was not afraid of 
them at all. She would pick them up and put them around her arm or neck. 
We told this to an Issei. He told us that she probably had a depression in the 
lobe of her ear. We went back and looked and it really was there. So maybe 
there is some truth in this. 


According to a Japanese folk belief which is quite strong in some 
sections and among people in rural districts and small towns, there 
are whole families or lines which are under the protection of the 
snake. Their position in relation to the snake has been described 
to me in these words: 


It has been noticed that certain families have power over snakes. The mem- 
bers of these families are called tobe or tobeyo. How they became so powerful 
no one knows. Snakes look out for them. Anyone who does harm to these fam- 
ilies gets into trouble. He will die of a high fever. These people are held in fear 
in Yamaguchi-ken and in the eastern part of Kochi-ken. In certain sections of 
these prefectures they are particularly feared. People who are not from families 
who have power over the snake do not want to marry those who are. It is too 
dangerous. Therefore many of these young people who wanted to marry left 
Yamaguchi. In this way the families with power over the snake were scattered 
all over Japan. When a person does something against one who is protected 
in this way by snakes, and snakes take revenge, it is not because the tobeyo tells 
the snake to do it. Snake just does it on its own accord. 


This localization of those events and persons connected with 
snake lore, particularly the placing of them in Yamaguchi-ken, is 
supported by a statement from another person, who said: 


In novels and stories in which an encounter with the snake is mentioned, it 
usually is stated that it happened in Yamaguchi-ken or to a person who was vis- 
iting there or who was going through there. The tendency is to locate the 
event in Yamaguchi. 


Not everything to do with the snake is negative or fearsome. 
Japan’s one poisonous snake, an adder (mamushi), is utilized as a 
medicine: 





1g In Chamberlain's Things Japanese, this use for the adder is mentioned: “The 
common folk look on its boiled flesh as a panacea for many diseases” (p. 386). It is 
possible that the adder has another name besides mamushi, for I was told by one man: 
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The adder is boiled and eaten for sickness. It is said to increase the blood 
of those who eat it. Also the flesh can be put in alcohol and preserved. Then 
it is used, raw, for wounds. A piece is put on a wound for a while and then 
taken off. I have seen this used. 


Also, dreams about the snake are usually interpreted as a promise 
of future wealth. This is particularly true if the snake is coiled or 
is coming toward the person. A dream in which the snake is going 
away from the person has no important meaning. 

Snakes of a whitish color are considered to be extremely old and 
wise,"* and any tendency of one to remain around the house is also a 
sign that the family will prosper. It is an omen of ill-fortune conse- 
quently if the snake abandons its “home.” 


If a white snake is in the garden or the grounds, the house will prosper. 
A white snake is supposed to be the defender of the house around which it stays. 
If it goes away, a fire will occur there. A boy with whom I went to school said 
he saw a white snake going away from a person’s house, and the next day a fire 
occurred there. He said that this happened in Okayama-ken. A white snake is 
said to be very old. Since it means wealth and good luck for the house, it is not 
driven away. 


In a discussion of the same subject, another informant told me: 


Some Japanese families have a pet snake. Japanese believe that any snake, 
especially a white snake, is a symbol of good fortune when it is around a place. 
The family lets it stay in the yard. They believe that if it goes away the family 
will lose their fortune and will have bad luck.15 No one harms it, and to show 
that it is a tame snake the end of the tail is often chopped off. It has the 
freedom of the yard, and because the Japanese house is raised off the ground, it 





“There is only one type of poisonous snake in Japan as far as I know. It is called 
hibakari, ‘the measure of day.’ It is very poisonous and is given this name because 
it is said that a person bitten by it will die before the end of one day.” Dictionaries 
also list hami and kuchibami as synonyms for mamushi. 





14 Great age, wisdom, and benevolence are also attributed to a white fox, though 
the ordinary fox is feared. 

15 It is probable that Lafcadio Hearn discovered this belief without fully under- 
standing its significance. Of the snakes in his garden, he wrote: “These snakes are 
beautiful swimmers. They make themselves quite free about the garden. . . . None of 
my people would think of injuring or killing one of them. Indeed, in Izuno it is 
said that to kill a snake is unlucky.. ‘If you kill a snake without provocation, a 
peasant assured me, ‘you will afterwards find its head in the komebitsu [the box in 
which cooked rice is kept] when you take off the lid.’” It is likely that Hearn’s 

t meant to convey to him that a snake's revenge, instead of food and plenty, 
would be the lot of one who molested the snake needlessly. 
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often stays under the house. Only a harmless snake is kept as a pet. A family 
would have only one pet snake. Sometimes the fangs of the pet snake are filed 
down so they can not do any harm. 

My mother says that our family has a pet snake in our place in Japan. It is 
supposed to be the guardian of the wealth of the family. No one harms it. It 
is pampered. The way my mother tells it, it sounds as big as a python, but it 


is probably about four feet long. 


Many of the beliefs concerning the snake which have been out- 
lined are treated with scepticism and amusement by urbanites and 
the better-educated in Japan. Yet a rather large number of the 
country people, especially those of the older generation, accept the 
underlying ideas and attitudes. 

In the folk lore of most cultures, the snake represents male sex- 
uality and often acts as a thinly disguised symbol for the penis. In 
Japanese folk belief, on the contrary, the snake is identified with the 
jealousy, passion, and envy of the female, and snakes which seduce 
and deceive are usually female and assume the forms of women. 
This follows the established pattern; for ghosts, foxes, cats, and 
other animals and beings fearful to man are ordinarily thought of 
as females and usually persecute men while in womanly guise. These 
reflections of the fear of the power and dangerous qualities of women 
and of their threat to men are not without psychological interest in 
view of the degree to which men have arrogated to themselves the 
formal positions of prestige and influence in Japanese culture. 


CLAREMONT CoLLEGE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
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A NAVAHO PERSONAL DOCUMENT 
WITH A BRIEF PARETIAN ANALYSIS * 


CLYDE KLUCKHOHN 


NE OF THE ACCUSATIONS most frequently leveled at 
anthropological investigations and reports by others working 

in the field of general sociology is that statements made are too 
seldom reducible to their specific behavioral references. In particu- 
lar, anthropologists have often seemed to work and talk as if there 
were no such thing as the concrete individual. They have tended 
to hypostatize an interesting and important but abstract “culture.” 
For example, it has been said that the anthropologists who have 
described the Hopi Indian Snake Dance give the reader the right to 
assume (if the problem occurs to them at all) that all of the Indians 
participating in this ritual share essentially identical emotions. Or, 
in our terminology here, they make the tacit assumption that the 
derivations which would be made by various Hopis about the 
ceremony would not show differences of any interest or importance. 
Although, as a matter of fact, it is a crude induction from my expe- 





1 Between 1935 and 194: the distinguished physiologist, L. J. Henderson, con- 
ducted a course at Harvard University which was known as “Concrete Sociology.” 
Physicians, lawyers, business executives, governmental administrators, and representa- 
tives of the various social sciences presented and discussed a “case” with which they 
were personally familiar. The conceptual scheme in terms of which all the concrete 
materials were considered was that of Pareto. 

The present paper represents the substance of the case presented by the writer in 
1938. Background materials on the Navaho have been deleted, as being generally known 
to an anthropological audience. Those who wish to consult a general work on the 
Navaho (with data on the specific Navaho group from which the subject of this 
personal document came) are referred to Dorothea Leighton and Clyde Kluckhohn, 
The People and their Children (Chicago, 1945) . 

The writer does not consider the analysis at all complete from the anthropological 
point of view. But war duties prevent a more detailed treatment at present, and it 
is felt that the document itself ought to be spread on the record witnout further delay 
since a number of other Navaho personal documents have now appeared and invite 
comparison (cf. Clyde Kluckhohn, The Personal Document in Anthropological Science 
{in The Use of Personal Documents in History, Anthropology, and Sociology, Bulletin, 
Social Science Research Council, no. 53, pp. 79-173, 1945], Pp- 100-101) . 
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rience with the Hopi that the uniformites of the derivations? would 
actually be more striking than the individual variations, it is equally 
true that anyone who has had any first-hand experience with the 
Hopi could predict with full confidence that the derivations ob- 
served would show some interesting differences. In short, anthro- 
pologists have tended to neglect certain aspects of the problem of the 
heterogeneity of persons in the social system. In many monographs 
in the past statements were couched almost entirely in the general 
mode—“the Navaho do so and so” rather than “I saw Navaho A, 
Navaho B, Navaho C, etc., do so and so” or “Navahos X, Y, Z inde- 
pendently told me that they had seen Navaho A do so and so” or 
even “I have spent eight months among the Navaho of such and 
such a region and under circumstances f, g, h I have never failed to 
see a Navaho behave as follows.”” The reader of ethnological mono- 
graphs has too often had to guess whether a given statement was 
based on six months or six years of observation, on observation of 
one incident or a hundred, on the say-so of two informants or twenty. 

Similarly, except in the most platitudinous and general way we 
know almost nothing about how particular culture elements are 
transmitted from individual to individual within a given society or 
how they spread from one society to another. In our conceptual 
scheme here: precisely how are characteristic residues and deriva- 
tions passed on in a given society? This is another set of problems 
from the ones which are the center of our interest here, but paren- 








2 The principal technical concepts used by Pareto are those of “derivation,” 
“residue,” and “equilibrium.” ‘The first two refer to isolable elements in a body of 
verbal subject matter. In simple language, the “derivations” are the variable elements, 
the “residues,” the constants. Or, one might say that the “residues” are the actual 
though implicit premises of the discourse, whereas the “derivations” are the explicit 
justifications for a given line of reasoning. More technically, the “residues” are those 
relatively simple uniformities that are observed in a large number of phenomena and 
that may be interpreted as manifestations of perduring sentiments. A “derivation” 
is a rationalization or a non-logical (which does not mean necessarily irrational or 
iMogical) argument, explanation, assertion, appeal to authority, or association of 
ideas in words. In any given society the residues change slowly, the derivations more 
tapidly. Pareto defines “equilibrium” as “a state such that if a small modification 
different from that which will otherwise occur is impressed upon a system, a reaction 
will at once appear tending toward the conditions that would have existed if the 
modification had not been impressed.” See W. Pareto, The Mind and Society (New 
York, 1935) ; cf. also G. Homans and C. Curtis, An Introduction to Pareto (New York, 
1934); L. J. Henderson, Pareto’s General Sociology (Cambridge, 1935) . 
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thetically I should like to suggest that if we are to “ask the right 
questions” about residues and derivations as such it would be 
helpful to have more precise knowledge of the mechanisms of their 
social heredity. When it comes down to cases and to details, our 
ignorance as to how social and cultural conditioning is carried on is 
abysmal. “Diffusion” is one of the bywords of cultural anthropol- 
ogists and a great many more or less plausible theories as to the 
mechanisms of the process have been formulated. But they have 
been documented, in the main, only by the striking example or, at 
best, by the method of highly imperfect induction. In short, anthro- 
pologists have seldom given us descriptions of any features of 
behavior (including what people say) except those which they have 
recognized as pretty well formalized. 

The case which I am going to present is that of the life story of 
an old Navaho Indian precisely as I got it in 1936 from the inter- 
preter who was translating his words. It is not an ambitious and 
extended “life history” in the technical sense.* But my seeking 
this kind of material arose, so far as I am conscious of my motiva- 
tions, out of considerations of the kind I have just presented to you. 
I believe that the document does give certain valuable hints as to 
the way in which social conditioning is carried on among the 
Navaho and at the same time provides some nice data on the values 
institutionalized and approved in this society. These, I think, are 
important problems. I have no thought of making this case the 
basis for pretentious and sweeping conclusions—even for this one 
society it is most clearly inadequate. It is, however, an authentic 
sample of concrete material bearing on such issues. It may also have 
some claim on your attention as coming out of a cultural setting 
which is not a part of the Western European tradition. 

Indeed one of the central problems of general sociology could 
perhaps be posed as follows: which uniformities in the interactions 
between persons are essentially universal (even though their specific 
forms may be culturally patterned) and which tend to appear only 





§ More correctly it may be described as what an old Navaho Indian told me when 
I asked him to tell me the story of his life. True autobiographies have been pub- 
lished by Walter Dyk (Son of Old Man Hat, New York, 1938) and by A. H. and D.C 
Leighton (The Navaho Door, Cambridge, 1944). For a comprehensive report upoo 
American Indian personal documents see Kluckhohn, The Use of Personal Documents 


in Anthropological Science. 
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in certain cultures or types of cultures? Some uniformities do 

to present themselves wherever human beings interact and 
most of the residues and derivations which Pareto has classified seem 
indeed to fall into this class, though, as he and others have pointed 
out, the relative prominence of different residues and derivations 
varies from society to society—which is one of the merits of the Par- 
etian scheme. It is a fact of experience that the individuals in 
different social systems often react to the same stimulus in character- 
istically different ways. But perhaps if this case has no other interest 
it will at least provide one bit of evidence that residues and deriva- 
tions are not phenomena manifested solely by speakers of Indo- 
European languages. 


Before turning directly to the story, you will also want to know 
the sociological context in which this material was gathered. The 
interactions of three persons: the narrator, the interpreter, and my- 
self are involved, and so there must be a few words about each and 
their relations. 

The narrator we shall call Mr Moustache (7) ,* the literal trans- 
lation of the name by which the Navaho in this region most often 
call him. The following facts about him seem particularly worth 
enumerating before presenting the document itself. (It does not 
seem worth while here to go into detail as to how all of these facts 
were established. I shall simply make the general statement that I 
have what seems to me good reason to believe that these are facts.) 

He was about sixty-eight years old at the time of giving me this 
story of his life, for he was born the year after the Navaho were 
released from Fort Sumner, New Mexico (1868). His father 
and mother were the first Navaho to settle permanently in this 
region a few years after the Fort Sumner captivity. A large propor- 
tion of the other early settlers were related to his father and mother. 
Indeed there is a recognized blood relationship between Mr Mous- 
tache and fully sixty percent of the living members of this society. 
His clan is the largest in this community, that of his wife being 





4 In the various publications dealing with the Navaho of Ramah, New Mexico, a 
standard set of numbers has been used to refer to the individuals of the group. For 
the benefit of any who may ever wish to collate, these numbers are here introduced (in 
parenthesis) immediately following the first mention of the person. 
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second. The father of Mr Moustache was for many years the head- 
man or “chief” of this community. When he felt too feeble with 
age to continue, Mr Moustache succeeded him and was “chief” for 
thirty years. Some five years before the narration Mr Moustache 
in his turn relinquished the “chieftainship” to a younger and more 
active man (13), the husband of his younger half-sister. (But Mr 
Moustache is in no sense senile, either from the Navaho point of view 
or from ours.) The two “deputy chiefs” are respectively sororal 
nephew and younger half-brother of Mr Moustache. The father 
of Moustache had two wives, his second wife being the sororal niece 
of the first. A number of informants independently volunteered the 
information that the father and his wives never quarreled nor did 
the wives quarrel with each other. 

Mr Moustache has had three wives and has twelve living chil- 
dren. From the economic point of view he and his immediate 
family fall into that quarter of the group which is least well off, 
although previous to a heavy snowstorm which occurred five years 
earlier and resulted in the death of much livestock, my data indicate 
that his consumption unit would have fallen into the third rather 
than the bottom quarter. He is a curer, carrying out the Blessing 
Way ceremonial. (I might mention, in passing, that becoming a 
singer or curer is perhaps the principal mechanism for the “‘circu- 
lation of the elite’ in Navaho society as a whole.*) 

My first acquaintance with this old man went back fourteen 
years. When I was a freshman at college I visited on a ranch with 
whose owner the old man was friendly. He used to come to visit 
the ranch occasionally and he took some interest in me, largely, I 
believe, because I was trying to learn to speak Navaho. He invited 
ine to visit him at his house and I went out there two or three times 
for short periods. Likewise I continued to see him at the ranch 
and at the trading store from time to time and we would exchange 
such jokes and small talk as my knowledge of Navaho and his 
equally meager knowledge of Spanish permitted. At four subse- 
quent summer visits to this ranch this contact was renewed on a 
basis which was friendly but casual. These visits were interspaced 
over a number of years but all preceded my formal training in 





5 See Clyde Kluckhohn, Some Personal and Social Aspects of Navaho Ceremonial 
Practice (Harvard Theological Review, vol. 32, pp. 57-82, 1939), esp. pp. 80-81. 
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anthropology. The point of importance here is that this was the 
first occasion on which I had interviewed him in the role of an 
ethnologist. Some three years previous to this another ethnologist 

. W. Hill) , interested primarily in the agricultural and hunting 
methods of the Navaho, had spent most of a day questioning the old 
man on these subjects. He had never had any direct contact with a 
missionary or anyone else who would have had a trained or specially 

inted interest in culture. My approach to him with the request 
that he tell me about his life was not only the first time that I had 
talked to him as an ethnologist but also on the first day I ever did 
formal ethnological work among the Navaho. I therefore feel justi- 
fied in assuming that the data he gave were not selected to accord 
with any views he might have had as to what I, as an ethnologist, 
wanted. I took the trouble to write down at the time the words 
which I asked the interpreter to translate to-Mr Moustache and the 
replies he made before beginning on the actual story of his life. 
They are, I think, to the point: 

“You are the first Navaho I ever knew. Lots of what I have 
learned about the Navaho has come from you. We have been 
friends a long time. Now I am a teacher. My job is to tell the 
people way off in the East about the Indians out here in New 
Mexico and Arizona, especially the Navahos. I want to tell them 
true things, not lies. I want you to help me. What I want to tell 
them about is how the Navaho live. You have had a long life; you 
have seen and done many things. You were chief here many years 
and I know that these Navaho here believe that what you say is 
right. So I wish you would tell me all about your life, right from 
the beginning. I want to hear everything that you remember just 
as it comes into your head. I know this will be hard work for you 
and that you have other things to do. So every day that you work, 
telling me about your life, I will pay you two dollars. Will you do 
this for me?” 

“What you said is right. We have been friends since you were 
just a young boy. You have always been good to Navahos and done 
what was right. I want to help you, But I've got to be sure that 
it would be all right for the people for me to talk to you like this. 
Lately since we've got this new Indian commissioner the govern- 
ment has sent some white people out here to ask us questions. Then 
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they started to take our sheep and goats away. The people don't 
like that. Are you going to tell Washington everything I tell you?” 

I assured him that I had no connection whatsoever with “Wash- 
ington.” Then he continued: 

“I don’t see just exactly why you want to know these things. 
Some things are for Indians and some things for white people.” 

“In the schools we've built for your children we try to teach them 
what we've found out about how to get along. Some of us think that 
maybe you Indians have learned things too that would help us. 
That's why I’ve come to you.” 

“All right. What do you want me to tell you about first?” 

“The first things you remember in your life. I want you to start 
right there and go on right until now. I don’t want to ask you any 
more questions after you get started. I want you to go on by your- 
self just as things come into your mind.” 

But before giving you the actual narrative which he began at 
this point, something must be said about Frank Pino (31), the 
interpreter. He was about forty years old and a sororal nephew of 
Mr Moustache. He had gone through the eighth grade in the 
Indian School in Albuquerque and was one of three Indians in this 
particular community who had sufficient knowledge of English to 
be able to act as interpreter. Although he had worked for a number 
of years in the local trading store, his ability as a translator had 
sharp limitations. Eight times he interrupted his rendering to say 
“That old man, he uses hard words, and I'm kinda stuck.” He 
would then discuss the Navaho and ask Mr Moustache to repeat his 
statement in another way. Frank would also sometimes fail to trans 
late certain Navaho words or phrases of a more or less technical 
nature with which he knew I was familiar. Apart from these quali- 
fications I give you the old man’s life story in precisely the words in 
which I got it from Frank Pino. I have not tampered with it 
editorially to rearrange the order, to eliminate repetitions, nor in 
any manner whatsoever. I should like to emphasize the circum- 
stance that this is ‘‘passive interview” material. I asked no questions 
after he started to talk, and the only interruptions were those inci- 
dental to the interpreting and a few queries on the part of members 
of his family as to his wishes with regard to various work activities 
and meals. (The interview took place in his own house and mem- 
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bers of his extended family group came and went, often stopping for 
iods of an hour or more to hear the old man’s tale.) There were 
some of them of several minutes, on the part of Mr Mous- 
tache while he “thought things over.” These interruptions and 
uses account in some part for the relative shortness of the docu- 
ment, considering that the narration required a whole day. The 
principal explanation, however, rests in the fact that the transla- 
tion required a considerable amount of time, and after Frank Pino 
had “figured it out” he had to give it to me slowly enough so that 
I could write each word exactly as it came. 


“I never went any place asa kid. My folks wouldn't let me go to 
sings. They made me work, getting wood and things like that. I 
always stayed at home. Now children want to go around as they 
please. These young Navahos around here—they don’t know any- 
thing. I’m about the only old Navaho left around here. Soon 
I'll be dead. 

“In the old days we didn’t have much food. We were often 
hungry. We didn’t have any clothes—just rags around our bodies. 
We didn’t have any sheep. We hunted deer and other animals. We 
dug up wild potatoes. The women used to dig these up all day. 
Then they'd boil them. Sometimes we used to eat dirt even. We 
used to eat weeds in the summer time. We'd go out and gather 
Indian millet and pile it up as high as our house. Then we'd thrash 
it and the women would grind it and make bread. We gathered 
pifion nuts then just like we do now. We used to gather cactus 
fruit too. We'd tell each other when we saw it. We had very few 
horses. We'd walk mostly. 

“After a while we heard that Washington would give us groceries 
at Fort Defiance. Every once in a while they had a meeting there 
too. I went twice and I remember it. They put us in big corrals 
twice as high as this house. They gave us iron. The Navaho chief 
talked to us. They gave us iron—hoe, pick, axe, shovel, and other 
things and white thick cloth too. The chief said the tools were to 
work with—build the fields. They didn’t use to farm around here. 
They only started about the time I was able to work in the fields. 
We had hoes but no plough. The first seed corn was brought from 
near Lukachukai, the second from near Tohaci. 
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“We got goats from the Mexicans and Pueblo Indians. Traded 
for them. We used goat milk—boiled it, stuck a stick in it, and 
sucked it. Then the government bought Mexican sheep and gave 
them to us at Fort Defiance, one sheep for each person, and we 
brought them back here. We put the goats and sheep together and 
started a herd. The Mexicans around here had cheap sheep and 
the women sold blankets and bought sheep and horses from the Mex- 
icans and from the Apaches and Americans. That's how we got 
started again after we lost everything in that big war with the white 
people. 

“My father and mother told me “Take care of these sheep.’ My 
father spanked me and scared me so that I took good care of the 
sheep. We got sheep the third trip we made to Fort Defiance. Then 
they stopped giving sheep. The women got sheep last. They went 
over this third time alone. They got wool carders and dyes this time 
too. 
“There weren't any stores around here at all then. Later the 
closest was over at Fort Wingate. Bob Masters built the first store 
near here about twenty-five years ago. When I heard the chief at 
Fort Defiance say that after a while we were going to get other tools 
—plough, harness, and wagons, I didn’t know what he meant. I 
had never seen those things. 

“After that we raised lots of sheep and horses. Then something 
happened. There was much less grass than there had been. Big 
snows came in winter and no rain in summer. They do bad things 
now. The reason there is no rain on the reservation these days is 
because they start dancing those dances with masks too early. | 
can see it now around here like that. 

The first sing I saw was Night Way when I was about five or six 
years old. That was over by Fort Wingate. I didn’t see the masks 
taken off then. You mustn’t see that the first time or you'll go 
blind. Then I saw a Mountain Top Way a year or so later and that 
same year a Corral Way. Then about two years after that I saw an 
other Night Way and that time I saw the masks. 

“I was the first child in our family. Before I could talk this 
man’s [the interpreter’s) mother was born when we were living not 
far from Tohaci. I was glad. I like all my brothers and sisters and 


we have always got on well. 
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“When I was a little boy I thought I was going to live a long 

time. I thought I was going to live to get old. Now I think I am 
ing to die tomorrow or the next day. I don’t know anything 

about that night. When I was a young man I was always well. 
Sometimes I was a little sick. My head ached and things like that. 
But I never laid down during the day when I was young like I have 
to now. 

“My father was a smart man. He told me lots of stories about 
way back. I don’t remember all of it. My father told me how to get 
along. I have tried to live like my father told me. I don’t want to 
do bad things. They had some kind of story of very old times. My 
father told me just part—just little things. 

“My father said not to sleep too long. Get up early and run a 
race. That way be stronger. If you sleep until sun-up, you'll never 
get anything good—sheep or horses. Be ‘poor all the time. I had 
to work all the time. My father made me. He didn’t want to let 
me fool around. That way I'd never get lazy. 

“My father told me about Zufiis, Mexicans, Lagunas, and some 
white men. Navahos are scared of Mexicans, whites, and some 
Navahos. That’s why they have to get up early in the morning. 
Roll in the snow and get your body hard and strong. Roll in water. 
If you do that way, never get scared of anyone. That's why they 
have to practise. If you don’t do that, somebody is going to beat 
you up right now. You can’t beat him. That's what my father 
always told me. 

“These people [Mexicans and other Indians} had guns and 
knives. So they kill you. You can’t beat him, but you have to fight 
a little. Might kill him some way. My father said: ‘Better get 
good guns and powder in a sack. Then enemies be afraid. If some- 
times at midnight when you're asleep a bunch of people come and 
are going to get you. If you've got good guns, you can jump out 
of bed and try to fight them and if you’ve worked hard, then you can 
scare them. If you are a good man, you needn't be afraid of them. 
If you think you are strong.’ That’s what my father said and that’s 
why he said I had to be stronger. If I had some children I'd have 


6 Cf. Dyk, Son of Old Man Hat, pp. 8, 70 ff., 172. The collations of Dyk’s material 
given in this paper are merely suggestive of the many which exist—by no means 
exhaustive. 
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to chase away these people trying to get my family; that’s what he 
said. I'd have to chase them back away. 

“When the snow was a foot deep, sometimes I was scared of 
rolling in the snow—just like water with ice in it. It’s the same 
thing as being scared of a snake or bear. That's why you have to be 
strong. Get up early in the morning. That's why you don’t scare. 
If you don’t get in water and snow somebody sure to get you right 
now. You be weak and faint. Get killed right here. People get 
your family. 

“Things were that way a long time ago. When we came here 
from Tohaci, my father told me not to fight any more. He told me 
I didn’t need to run a race any more or get in snow or water. He 
thinks everything is all right now. People can sleep all they want to. 

“My father said: ‘Get in sweat-house: sweat-house good for 
Navaho. When you get in, put all kinds of weeds and brush in 
water and boil it. After boiling it, cool it a little, drink every bit of 
it. Then go into sweat-house. Then vomit when you come out. 
Must do this because when you were a baby maybe you swallowed 
some of your mother’s blood. If you get in the sweat house and do 
these things, you'll be strong and not lazy. You'll be a runner. 
You'll never get hungry either—just a little.’ 

“Then he'd tell me: ‘Run a race about a mile in the morning, 
when you're fast like horses, when the snow comes about six feet 
deep.’ I could run like a jack rabbit. I could catch them. Two 
or three of us used to run a deer down at sun-down. The Navahos 
used to run all the way from Canyon de Chelly to Laguna and steal 
some sheep from the Lagunas. 

“My father used to say: “Try to make a farm. Plant some corn.’ 
He was thinking that I might be thinking about getting married. 
He thought that when I got my wife, pretty soon I'd have some 
children. Then I'd need some corn or something; then my family'd 
never starve. If I didn’t try to farm or plant, how would we get 
along then? Ifa man isa worker, he sure gets along all right. Some 
men think they'll go to another place where they got something to 
eat. But that doesn’t do any good. That's not right. You got to 
think things over in your own mind. That’s the only way to do. 

“When a boy gets married, he has to build up his house and stay 
there and try to make his field bigger—five or six acres—ten or fif- 
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teen. Try to plant all what he wants—pumpkins, beans, wheat. 
Then make some place to put it up for winter. That way never get 
hungry. If you do that people would say ‘Good man, good worker, 
not lazy man.” 

“You have to think about things for home—dishes and so on. 
Try to get all kinds of dishes so they can eat with them. Then other 
people think: ‘Good man. He is getting along all right. Just as well 
as anyone else.’ If you do that, they call you a good man. 

“When a couple is going to get married, the boy's mother or 
father comes across and asks the girl’s mother or father. The girl 
takes part of the mother’s dishes for a few months or nearly a year. 
After a while get some themselves. Boy works. Builds a house near 
the girl’s mother’s place. The boy takes care of things. After they 
get started well, the boy brings his sheep and puts with the girl's. 

“My father told me not to forget what he said. He said if I 
did I'd never get broke or poor. I've obeyed my father. That's why 
I've gotten on so well. If I hadn’t minded my father and mother, 
I'd be without anything. I'd go broke all the time—no shoes, blan- 
kets, sheep, horses. I’ve told my sons the same thing. I've made 
them roll in the snow too. My mother told me some things too 
and her brother. But my father told me most. 

“My father said if I knew lots of stories in my head, that way 
someone (like you) might come and ask me to tell story. I might 
tell lots of things all right. If I didn’t get what my father told me 
right, I couldn’t talk. If a good man comes to my place, I tell him 
to camp for the night; I ask story and news. In the morning I feed 
him again. Then the visitor goes home feeling better. My father 
told me to do this to be a good man. 

“I think I am about like what my father wanted me to be. 
The people from up there around Fort Defiance and Tohaci, they 
think I know lots of old stories. I don’t know. My father knew 
almost everything. I used to have lots of horses. People came from 
the reservation and asked for a horse. I gave them one. I think I 
am a good man with a good head. That's why all my children still 
have some sheep and horses yet. I think what my father told me. 

“What I tell is true. My father always told me to tell the truth. 





7 Cf. Dyk, op. cit., pp. 71, 246. 
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It’s all wrong to lie. My father said not to lie or steal. Don’t touch 
anybody else’s rope or anything. Try not to think about stealing. 
Behave. Don’t try to catch girls. I never did. Don’t gamble or 
you'll forget other things. Don’t drink, my father said, or you'l) 
spend all your money. Even if I had lots of sheep, it wouldn't last 
long if I drank. My father said: “Take czre of yourself. Have good 
horses, bridle, saddle blankets so I could go anywhere to a sing with- 
out being ashamed!’* Without good clothes you couldn't go any. 
where there were lots of people. Might get ashamed where 
they had good times. 

“I minded my father and mother. I believed what they said 
was true. And so I got along all right. I never got poor. I could 
go any place. Well, that wasright. That is why I don’t try to touch 
bad things. I never think about bad business. I don’t like it. | 
know now my father was right. Sometimes people go wrong. My 
father told me to plant corn. That is the main thing. Fire also 
counts. Also sheep and horses. Attend to these four things, my 
father said. When you sell or trade, you can get anything else 
you want. Don’t lose sheep. 

“If I use my head all the time, my boys and girls would be just 
like me. I knew that. Live a long time that way. Living like this 
was told to people a long time ago when they made the world. 
People were told to teach each other. Fathers and mothers ought to 
teach their children. Some people didn’t have sheep. They had 
little to eat. Better to have a little bunch of sheep. Sheep are very, 
very good, I think. Even the white traders like to buy wool, pelts, 
lambs, and build up their store. Sheep are better than cattle. You 
make blankets from wool. The government has been making many 
mistakes. Shouldn't cut the sheep down. Many fewer sheep around 
here now. Shouldn’t make them sell. Had to reduce here unequal 
to the reservation. 

“That's about all, I think. I've been talking since early this 
morning and I’m tired. You must be tired writing. Young men 
around here never wanted to know these things I remember, like 
you. My own sons have never asked me for my songs and my medi- 
cine. If they asked me, I would tell them. I never tried to learn 





8 Cf. Dyk, op. cit., p. 322. 
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all my father’s medicine. I don’t know why. Maybe I didn’t under- 
stand. I learned just part of Blessing Way. My father knew it all. 
I learned the songs you sing before you plant corn and other good 
luck songs; before eating you pray for rain, for food and pifions. 
Only the people who know the meaning of Blessing Way can have 
those. Well, that’s the end of the story.’ 


To relate this document adequately to any specific series of 
events would require more extended descriptions and more exhaus- 
tive analysis than are possible here. I shall limit myself to drawing 
attention to some considerations relevant to generalized classes of 
behavior in this social system. 

The first thing we notice, I think, in this story is that it is hardly 
even a meager autobiography in our sense. He mentions very few 
particular events and no persons except his father enter more than 
casually into his story. What he says constitutes much more a kind 
of philosophic homily than a proper life history. In part, this is to 
be understood in the context that the man had been a chief for many 
years and was accustomed to have people come to him for advice of a 
general nature.® It may be also that to another person or under 
other circumstances he might have given a more chronologically 
ordered account of particular happenings in his life. All of my 
experience, however, gives me grounds to doubt this. In any case 
the fact remains that this was his response to my request that he 
start at the beginning and tell me about all the things he had seen 
and done in his own life. Had I questioned him, I feel sure that 
I could have got a chronological framework to the story, but I 
repeat that the significance of the material rests in considerable 
degree precisely in the circumstance that I did not in any way 
attempt to direct or control the content. He said what he felt as 
most significant. And so Navaho cultural patterns and not our own 
stand out. For instance, Navahos, like Pueblo Indians, have little 
historical sense. In their myths, legends, and folk-tales distant past 
and immediate present are telescoped. In this respect they contrast, 





' g The fact that he had been so long a chief likewise throws light upon a certain 
stylistic distinction which not even translation could destroy. The Navaho prize oratory 
highly, and any chief is expected to have some rhetorical proficiency and to observe, 
more or less, certain recognized canons. 
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as Professor Leslie Spier has pointed out, with other Southwestern 
Indians such as the Maricopa where the sense for the historical 
sequence of events is strongly developed. A non-psychotic person 
in our culture, asked to tell the story of his life and not interrupted 
during the process, would undoubtedly digress a great deal, but at 
the same time would, with little doubt, be at some pains to give 
some sort of backbone of events and sequences of events to his story. 
Likewise, it is my observation that Navahos, with few exceptions, 
seldom talk spontaneously about their relations with other persons 
out of the context of an immediate social situation. 

The exceptions mainly come out of the class of relationships 
which the Navaho individuals feel as of peculiar significance. Such 
a case is clearly that of Mr Moustache’s relationship to his father, 
perhaps an example of Pareto’s class 2b “persistence of relations 
between the living and the dead.” This is surely one of the most 
striking features of the story as a human document. It seems per- 
fectly evident that the interactions of Mr Moustache with his father 
have great influence in determining the former’s speech reactions 
and other behavior. The father seems definitely to have been the 
principal agency in conditioning the child to the behavior and atti- 
tudes socially approved by Navaho culture. The emotional tone of 
this conditioning is patent. 

The syndrome of sentiments and behavior stands out unmis- 
takably throughout. At the same time the preoccupation with 
economic interests must not be overlooked even though clearly set 
in a matrix of the sentiments. He begins and he ends with the 
struggle for making a living, and one continually gets the feeling 
of a human being whose thoughts never escape very long from a 
realization of uneasy dependence upon the natural environment for 
very existence. The early part of the narrative deals mainly with 
the reestablishment of the equilibrium of the society vis 4 vis nature 
which had been disturbed by the war with the whites—almost con- 
stantly from 1848 until 1864 there were raids and large or small 
punitive expeditions—and the captivity at Fort Sumner (1864-1868). 
Considering the time and attention given to ceremonial interests in 
this society (my rather full figures indicate that the men in this 
Navaho community give one productive day out of four to ceremonial 
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activity’) , it is a little surprising that this topic bulks so small. It 
is conceivable that this is due in part to the reticences observed with 
outsiders on esoteric matters, but my notes on casual conversations 
carried on without reference to my presence on hundreds of occa- 
sions during my field work among this group afford basis for this 
sort of rough induction: economic subjects (corn, sheep, horses, 
weather, etc.) recur more frequently than do subjects relating to the 
supernatural and the ceremonial. The point perhaps is that the 
ceremonials themselves exist, in Navaho theory, mainly to maintain 
the society's equilibrium vis a vis nature, by controlling the super- 
natural. Nevertheless, from the standpoint of behavioral events 
and from the standpoint indeed of how economic resources are 
utilized, the central focus of behavior in this society appears to 
consist in ritual activities. Here we have a nice case of interde- 
pendence of the sentiments. Take almost any set of events or 
sayings and it is easy to detect in them manifestations of different sets 
of organized sentiments in a complicated and somewhat fluid state 
of mutual interdependence. 

Analysis of casual conversations gives a decided impression that 
the fundamental manifest motivations are basically economic in 
character. This impression is reinforced by such statements as we 
get in the life story about being ashamed to go to “sings” unless nice 
clothes could be bought and by certain of the statements wherein 
members of the community express their opinions of their fellows. 
In enumerating the qualities desirable in a prospective son-in-law 
every informant without exception gave first place to industry and 
general ability to make a living. For example, Dick Pino (1), a 
younger brother of Mr Moustache, a leading singer, and one of the 
most respected men in the community, said in referring to Jolio 
(universally characterized as the lowest of the low) —and as a kind of 
final devastation—“Why, he hasn’t even got a dog.” In short, by 
‘ selecting evidence, the view that economic prosperity is the princi- 
pal criterion of success in life could be documented. But this view 
cannot be sustained without serious qualification in the face of all 
the pertinent evidence. The present chief and Mr Moustache, the 
former chief, both fall into the lowest economic quarter. And both 





10 See Clyde Kluckhohn, Participation in Ceremonials in a Navaho Community 
(American Anthropologist, vol. 40, pp. 359-369, 1938) . 
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word and deed make it absolutely certain that their prestige is of the 
very highest. Of the three singers two fall into the lowest economic 
quarter, one into the quarter next to the bottom. Singers receive 
fees which in terms of the culture’s standards are excellent. But the 
cultural ideology also demands that they make many gifts and be 
unusually liberal in their hospitality. A singer of more than mean 
prosperity is ipso facto suspect of witchcraft. So, as a matter of 
fact, is Jolio. In other words, in this culture to have either too much 
or too little gives grounds for suspicion on the part of your neighbors. 
At odd times I have collected independently from more than fifty 
men and women of varying ages their list of the five or six individuals 
whom they regarded as most nearly embodying the ideal of the “good 
man.” The lists show remarkable uniformities. For example, Mr 
Moustache appeared in every list save his own. The five or six 
persons in this group who are really very well off (even by our 
standards) appeared in few lists—two of them did not appear in any 
—nor did any of the individuals who are essentially destitute. It 
seems likely that anyone who is really very poor is thought of as not 
only lacking in industry and other qualities of character but also as 
(probably) violating “religious” tabus and hence not enjoying the 
favor of supernatural forces. 

At any rate, the two types of activity—‘‘ceremonial” and “eco- 
nomic”’—are highly dependent at every point. It takes economic 
resources to have ceremonials. This is therefore one conscious moti- 
vation for working: laying a surplus by. Otherwise the family could 
not procure a good singer when someone was ill. “Sickness,” as 
a matter of fact, is defined somewhat liberally by this culture, and 
ceremoniais are held when the family has “bad luck,” especially 
economic bad luck—for instance if some of the sheep die. On the 
other side, the ceremonials act as economic levellers. They tend 
to prevent excessive accumulations, for unusually wealthy families 
feel social pressure to give long and expensive ceremonials to which 
the people can come. As the activities are so intertwined so also are 
the sentiment systems bearing on the two types. 

To return to the preoccupations of casual conversation,” sex is 





11 It is recognized, of course, that each culture has its characteristic repressions 
and that sometimes the best index of interest is that of the subjects most strenuously 
avoided in conversation. There are, however, grounds for thinking that here the topia 
of manifest interest are significant. 
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an easy third, and here I must postulate a factor of individual 
variation influencing the content of Mr Moustache’s narrative. 
I know from experience that most of the other men of his age group 
in this community would not have talked all day (unless the con- 
versation were rigidly controlled by my questions) without giving 
far more abundant expression to the sexual residue than did Mr 
Moustache. He talks about marriage in the abstract, and it is a fair 
that when he gives the generalized account of Navaho marriage 
that he is thinking of his own marriage. But he never once refers 
explicitly to any one of his own three marriages. Perhaps this must 
be partly understood in terms of an attitude that this would have 
been improper or indelicate in talking with a comparative stranger. 
I know from other sources that one of his wives left him about thirty 
years ago for one of his younger brothers. This was almost certainly 
an event of some emotional significance at the time at least, and it 
may well be a fair inference that he is consciously reticent on such 
Nevertheless I suspect that his silence on these matters is 
much more related to the Navaho tendency to take marriage and 
divorce (though not sex) for granted. There is no (or almost no) 
romantic love among the Navaho. Men and women marry just as 
in the normal course of things they eat every day. There is nothing 
in marriage as such that seems to require mention or comment. It 
is only non-marriage which requires comment by them. One wife 
is about like another—unless she brought an exceptionally large 
dowry, or was a particularly famous rug-weaver, or was a singer, or 
was exceptionally “mean.” At least this seems the determinant view 
when a Navaho is not speaking of an immediate situation but is 
looking back over his whole life and singling out the really note- 
worthy for comment. In the other “life histories” which I collected 
from the Navaho of this group there are a fair number of sexual 
anecdotes, but again marriages as events are not mentioned, though 
the deaths of wives and husbands are. 

Interests bulk large in his discourse, and there is more than one 
logico-experimental statement such as “If I drink all the time, I 
would spend all my money.” But interests and logico-experimental 
statements are most obviously imbedded in a context of strong 
sentiments. He links his statement about drink with the insistence 
that this was one of the things his father had urged upon him. The 
material simply reeks with residues and derivations. Let us single 
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some of these out and try to see how they exist in a state of complex 
mutual interdependence with the interests and logico-experimental 
statements. 

Early in the document we meet a straightforward example of a 
residue of class 1b: “You mustn’t see the masks the first time or 
you'll go blind.” This clearly combines a rare event (initiation), 
somewhat terrifying, with a terrible eventuality. Residues of this 
sub-class are very commonly manifested by the Navaho, as by almost 
all non-literate peoples. A similar example is the argument which 
may be paraphrased as follows: “If you make yourself tough by 
rolling in the snow, you will be able to stand up under other situa- 
tions that call for toughness, such as fights, meeting snakes and bears, 
etc.” Incidentally, this citation of snakes and bears must not be 
regarded as logico-experimental for it includes harmless bull snakes 
as well as actually noxious rattlers. It is the manifestation of an- 
other residue characteristic of this culture: Pareto’s sub-class 1¢, 
“mysterious powers ascribed to certain things and certain acts.” 
Another example of this sub-class is afforded by Mr Moustache's 
mentioning four things that are important to the Navaho: corn, fire, 
sheep, and horses. Everything is done in Navaho culture by fours. 
Knowledge of this fact is experimentally useful to the ethnologist, for 
if he is having difficulty in getting a particular bit of information, if 
he will repeat the question four times in rapid succession the unacul- 
turated Navaho finds it difficult not to answer. 

The story gives us an interesting example of combinations solidi- 
fied into persistent aggregates. You may have noticed that at one 
point in the recital Mr Moustache states that his father said that 
since conditions were now peaceful the combination “roll in the 
snow-attain hardihood against all dangers” could be dissolved. But 
presently Mr Moustache is saying that he taught his own children 
(who grew up under quite stable conditions) to roll in the snow 
and the like. The injunctions to roll in the snow, to run races, to 
rise early, and in general to develop physical hardiness and industry 
all have in them a logico-experimental element related to the inter- 
ests, but nothing could be more patent than that the appeal to carry 
them out is not put solely, or even mainly, on such bases. 

The residue 4b3, “neophobia,” is manifested in more than one 
place. The discourse opens indeed with a manifestation of this res 
idue linked with residues of the fifth class, “integrity of the ipdi- 
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vidual,” and especially 5a, “sentiments opposing alteration in the 
social equilibrium”: “I never went any place as a kid. My folks 


-wouldn’t let me go to sings. They made me work, getting wood 


and things like that. I always stayed at home. Now children want 
to go around as they please. These young Navahos around here— 
they don’t know anything.” What an inescapably familiar ring all 
this has! Residues of the fourth class, “residues of sociability,” are 
likewise recurrently manifested. Particularly frequent of appear- 
ance are those of sub-class 4e3, ‘‘need of social approval.” He points 
out that people think he “knows a lot”; that people from way off on 
the Navaho Reservation came to see him and admired his stories. 
Some remarks of his on another occasion, when I asked him how it 
was that he had not cut his long hair (as have all of the other male 
Navaho in the region with five other exceptions), manifest this 
and other characteristic residues of Mr Moustache: 


“A Navaho man ought to leave his hair long. That is the Navaho way. 
When Navahos cut their hair, they get mixed up with whites and Mexicans. 
They forget the prayers for rain. If you leave your hair long, you keep strong. 
That's why I have always gotten on all right. That's why all the people around 
here come to me to settle their fights.” 


Just as one can dip into the document essentially at random and 
find examples of diverse residues, with equal or greater ease one can 
pick out examples of various derivations. There are simple affirma- 
tions, such as “It’s all wrong to lie,” which appears to be specifically 
a case of sub-class 1c, “mixture of facts and sentiments.” Derivations 
of class 2, “authority,” are as numerous as we might expect from 
the representative of a relatively homogeneous, relatively conserva- 
tive, non-literate culture. Sub-class 2a, “of one or many men,” 
recurs constantly with reference to the father. Class 2b, “of tradi- 
tions and customs,” appears more than once: “Living like this was 
told to people a long time ago when they made the world.” There 
are plenty of examples of class 3b, “individual interest”: “If you 
sleep until sun-up, you'll never get anything good—horses or sheep.” 
Of course, there is a logico-experimental element in this, but the 
tone and form are clearly that of a derivation. There are cases of 
4b, “terms exciting accessory sentiments”: “I minded my mother 
and father . . . I never got poor.” Remember that “poor” is a term 
with a strong pejorative connotation to the Navaho. 
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Obviously I have not catalogued anything like completely the 
manifestations of residues and derivations which may be observed in 
Mr Moustache’s story of his life. It seems sufficient here simply to 
point the finger at some of those that happened to strike me first 
and thus to show the applicability of the conceptual scheme. It 
seems clear to me that data of this type do gain new meanings if con- 
sidered in terms of Paretian concepts. It is true, of course, that 
these are the residues and derivations of a single individual. But 
data which I have not time to present here show that most of these 
are shared—with varying emphases—by most other members of this 
society. Just as one sample I shall give you a brief excerpt from the 
life story of Dick Pino, the younger brother of Mr Moustache whom 
! have already mentioned. This material was gathered quite inde- 
pendently a few days later at Dick Pino’s home thirty miles from 
that of Mr Moustache. 


“My father taught me most. My father taught me almost everything—just 
like when you sweep up clean. My father didn’t need a pencil like you do. He 
just remembered things. My mother also used to talk to me about some things. 
Told me not to steal. Be honest. I try to be like my father. That's why I don’t 
like to do what is bad.” 


Both content and emphasis differ somewhat in similar docu- 
ments which I have from other individuals in this group and the 
differences bear importantly on the heterogeneity of persons in this 
society and its consequences for the general workings of the society. 
I should like to underline the fact that if I had made up a composite 
“cultural personality” from bits of act and theory observed in differ- 
ent individuals my reconstruction would have been misleading. 
Now it is possible to speak meaningfully of, for example, “cul- 
tural values” in a statistical sense. That is, data of the sort I have 
presented in this case indicate that if an observer were to go into 
this society and pick out an adult male at random the betting odds 
are about eight out of ten that he, for example, will have been made 
to roll in the snow as a boy and about six out of ten that he will be 
making his children do so. At the same time this material brings 
out very clearly the hazards of supposing that (in other than a statis- 
tical sense) one can drop a kind of perpendicular from “culture” 
to the behavior of any given culture carrier. From reading certain 
general accounts of the Navaho one could well be confident that the 
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n who would figure most strongly in the derivations in this 
document would be the mother’s brother, not the father. This pre- 
diction is false, of course,'* and this brings out the necessity for stat- 
ing not only the statistical mean or mode (which the pattern puta- 
tively represents) but also the range and intensity of variation. 
Note, with reference to this particular point, that while it is of 
interest and of importance in some contexts that very often in 
Navaho culture it is the mother’s brother rather than the father who 
instructs and disciplines, this circumstance appears to be of consid- 
erably less significance than the almost universal uniformity (resi- 
due) in human societies that there is some person from the older 
generation who is in a position of authority with reference to every 
maturing organism. 

In any event, for our purposes here, one circumstance of impor- 
tance to notice is that these are the residues and derivations of an 
individual whom his group consider as a “good man.” Pareto in his 
discussion of “utility and equilibrium” has shown the significance 
of conceptions of “good men”’ and of ideals generally in any society. 
The values that are set high are important even though they are 
seldom or never fully actualized in the behavior of particular indi- 
viduals. They exist at least as a series of goals to shoot at and there 
seems reason to believe that as such they have some influence upon 
the character of the actual behavior. My fellow anthropologists 
have tended to neglect this question. 

Finally, I should like to take up very briefly and schematically a 
kind of sub-case which arises out of the case I have presented. You 
will remember that befcre undertaking to tell his life story and again 
at the conclusion of that story Mr Moustache referred with some 
acrimony to the recent policy of the United States Indian Service 
in reducing the number of sheep and goats owned by the Navaho. 








12 That it would have been false also for Dick Pino is indicated not merely by 
the brief quotations given but also by abundant material (in varying contexts) in my 
later field notes. For example, I once complimented Dick on the excellence of his 
memory. He replied immediately, “I remember because my father told me.” This 
influence of the father upon Mr Moustache and Dick might be usefully commented 
upon from a number of points of view, including the psychoanalytic, but—for our 
purposes here—it is probably sufficient to say that the testimony of the members of 
the community is unanimous in ascribing to him what would, in our idiom, be called 
“an unusually strong personality.” For other instances of father or father’s brother 
(rather than mother’s brother) playing a dominant role, cf. Dyk, Son of Old Man 
Hat, pp. 226, 230, 236-237, 251, 297, $71. 
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The facts of this matter afford another neat illustration of the diff. 
culties which arise when, in situations involving the interaction of 
persons, the attempt is made to alter fundamental economic condi- 
tions much more rapidly than the relevant residues and the under. 
lying sentiments can be expected to change. 

There can be no reasonable doubt that range conditions in the 
Navaho country are very much worse than they were two genera- 
tions or even a single generation ago. Comparison of photographs 
of the same locality reveal that where it was possible around 1880 
actually to cut hay, today there is either the most meager cover on 
the ground or the former meadow has been eaten away by arroyos. 
The inference that the change is due—at least in part—to over- 
grazing consequent upon great increases in Navaho population and 
in concomitant increases in the size of flocks and herds seems well 
established, as does the contention of the Indian Service that the 
standard of living of Navaho families would not be undermined by 
a certain reduction in the numbers of their livestock. 

In brief, the policy of the Indian Service seems justified from 
a logico-experimental point of view and the officials of the Indian 
Service have been at great pains to explain to the Navaho at many 
meetings the details of the bases for their decision and how the 
policy would benefit the Navaho both in the immediate future and 
for future generations. -But the Indian Service has had in the past 
few years more difficulties with the Navaho—and difficulties of the 
most varied sorts—than they have ever had since the Navaho were 
subjugated. And this is in spite of the fact that many things for 
which the Navaho have been crying for many years have only been 
granted during the same past few years. Under the present Indian 
commissioner far more deep wells have been dug than ever before, 
fine new hospitals have been built, excellent breeding rams have 
been given the Navaho, etc., etc. But the great majority of the 
Navaho tend to react to all of these things in terms of the stock- 
‘reduction program, in terms of the logic of the sentiments. Almost 
never do you hear a Navaho say anything of this sort: “Well, I don't 
like the stock-reduction program. But the present commissioner has 
done so many other things for us that I am not going to protest too 
much about that one thing.” Rather, the views which are expressed 
constantly and on every hand afford magnificent examples of the 
determination of the premises of arguments by the conclusions which 
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have already been arrived at. Mr Moustache’s statement is typical 

. It may be paraphrased as follows: “Stock are the basis of 
Navaho well-being. My father said so. Now the government is 
taking horses, sheep, and goats away. I don’t like it.” I need not 
point out to you the residues and derivations manifested in these 
words. The sentiments which essentially every Navaho centers on 
the range animals were revealed by more than one statement in Mr 
Moustache’s story.” 

The government's logico-experimental program for stock-reduc- 
tion as a means to erosion control and the restoring of the range has 
disturbed those sentiments and, so to speak, nothing else matters. 
The disturbance of these sentiments has activated other latent 
accessory sentiments against whites. When the anti-white Ghost 
Dance religion of the last century was presented to the Navaho, 
they simply were not interested. Today in more than one quarter of 
the Navaho country violently anti-white revivalistic cults have 
attained wide popularity. Demonstrations which show great inten- 
sity of feeling have occurred. The present administrative officers 
of the Indian Service were, for the most part, realistic enough and 
well enough informed to anticipate resistance to the stock-reduction 
program itself. But it is my impression that many of them have been 
amazed because their troubles with the Navaho became so hydra- 
headed. Opposition to interference with the flocks (the sheep, 
especially) and herds has been, to be sure, the core of the anti- 
Indian Service feeling, but resentment has flared in many other, 
not obviously related, sectors as well. 

It seems clearly one more instance of an attempt to improve 
conditions in a society by certain “rational” means which to the 
surprise of many actually makes things worse all along the line 
(even though the particular condition against which the measures 
were directed may itself be ameliorated) because a nicely adjusted 
equilibrium has been disturbed too suddenly and too violently. 
Perhaps those in authority might have proceeded more skillfully 
had they been familiar with Pareto’s concept of social equilibrium. 


20637 PENTAGON BurLpING 
Wasuincton, D. C. 





1g Cf. also Dyk, op. cit., pp. 103 (“Everything comes from the sheep”) , 8f., 65f., 7of., 
10$, 196f., 172f., 240, 253f. These pages also afford additional evidence for the suppo- 
sition that the Navaho child’s “super-ego” is formed mainly by the father. 




















THE ANNAMESE KINSHIP SYSTEM ! 
ROBERT F. SPENCER 


T THE PRESENT TIME, Annamese, with roughly 22 to 
23,000,000 speakers, is the principal language of French Indo- 
China, its distribution ranging from the province of Tonkin in the 
north, southward along the narrow coastal strip which constitutes 
Annam proper and including the bulk of Cochin China. Although 
the Annamese language offers some dialectic diversity, the rela- 
tionship terms listed here, as well as the general structure of the 
kinship system presented, apply to the bulk of this circumscribed 
area of linguistic distribution. The terms of general usage which 
follow are transcribed in the orthography invented in the 16th 
Century and standardized by the French in the early 1900s. Thanks 
are due to Dr Murray B. Emeneau for the appended sketch of 
Annamese phonemic structure. 

As the result of the thousand year domination of Annam by 
China, from the early Han through the T’ang dynasties, as well 
as the continued intercourse between the two nations after 968 AD, 
the Annamese empire has long been regarded as an integral part 
of the Chinese culture sphere. Not only have the political institu- 
tions of Annam been wholly derived from China but social organiza- 
tion, religion, and language as well have come under Chinese in- 
fluence and present sinecized aspects which exist in force to the 
present day. Yet it is significant to note that Chinese culture traits 
have been imposed upon the Annamese through the upper social 
levels of the nation. Court life in Annam with its accompanying 
Confucian cult, the mandarinate, the emphasis on Chinese classical 
learning, the Chinese legal system and the like, offer a fair replica of 





1 The information on which the present paper is based was obtained principally 
from Annamese informants employed by the Army Specialized Training Program, 
University of California, Berkeley. For their assistance and patience, the writer wishes 
to express his appreciation to Mr Tra’n-xu4n Ba and to Mr Ly’-di’c Lam, as well as to | 
Drs M. B. Emeneau and D. von den Steinen. Dictionary aid has been negligible but 
reference is made to the following: G. Cordier, Dictionnaire Annamite-frangais (Hanoi, 
1930); Jean Bonet, Dictionnaire Annamite-francais (2 vols., Paris, 1899). A list of 
kinship terms is given in an anonymous work: P.-G. V., Grammaire annamite 4 l'usage 
des frangais de ’'Annam et du Tonkin (Hanoi, 1897) , pp. 109-111. 
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the upper levels of the imperial Chinese institutional system. In 
the lower levels of Annamese society, as, for example, in village life, 
there is marked rephrasing of culture elements derived from China. 
Thus despite Annamese adoption of patrilineal, named, extended 
family systems, of the Chinese ancestor cult with the associated 
memorial services and emphasis on relative generation, of concu- 
binage and of numerous other features which superficially suggest 
China, there is evident in Annam the retention of an earlier, more 
generalized type of culture upon which these and other elements 
have been superimposed.* The kinship system is apparently a 
product of the fusion of that generally prevalent in Farther India 
with elements of nomenclature of Chinese origin. 

The development of Sino-Annamese, the presence of Chinese 
writing, and the dependence of the Annamese language upon 
innumerable Chinese loan-words demonstrate clearly the importance 
of Chinese in the linguistic development of Annam. The Anna- 
mese kinship system makes use of a number of kinship terms derived 
bodily from the Chinese language. But philologists have not 
ignored the importance of non-Sinitic influences in Annamese. 
Maspero, for example, suggests numerous linguistic derivatives from 
Mon-Khmer.* Of the Annamese kinship designations to be listed 
here, some are obviously taken from the Chinese,‘ while others seem 
to stem from Mon-Khmer or to depend perhaps upon Tibeto-Bur- 
mese or Shan-Siamese influences. The writer is ill-equipped to enter 
into a philological discussion but raises the question in the hope that 
a conclusive study of Annamese kin-term derivations may one day 
be forthcoming. The discussion which follows is designed to be no 
more than a descriptive analysis of the Annamese kinship system, 
omitting any further speculation as to potential linguistic relation- 
ship with any of the other Sino-Tibetan groups or with Mon-Khmer. 

There is no room to doubt that the structure of the Annamese 





2 Cf. Col. E. Diguet, Les Annamites: Société-Coutumes-Religions (Paris, 1906) ; 
Alfred Schreiner, Les institutions annamites (Saigon, 1900) ; et al. 

$ Henri Maspero, Etudes sur la phonétique historique de la langue annamite 
(Bulletin de I'Bcole francaise d’Extréme-Orient, vol. 12, pp. 1-126, 1912). 

4 B. Karlgren, Analytic Dictionary of Chinese (Paris, 1923). Parallels between 

and ancient Chinese lists given by Karlgren leave little reason for doubt in 

some instances, particularly where identical written characters are used by both 
Chinese and Annamese. 
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kinship system is not Chinese. Despite the presence of Chinese 
terms apparent in the system, together with some attention to gen- 
eration and age, suggestive perhaps of Chinese social structure, 
favorable comparisons as to form may be drawn with kinship systems 
of other areas of Farther India, notably with that of the Thai.5 The 
“Yuman” principle of the classification of cousins on the basis of 
the ages of their parents relative to those of the parents of Ego is a 
noteworthy parallel in the both the Siamese and Annamese systems. 
Moreover, lacking the complexities and refinements of the Chinese 
kinship system,® yet influenced by it, the Annamese structure may 
not unreasonably be said to antedate the era of Chinese influence in 
Annam. 

The Annamese kinship system depends structurally upon a group 
of primary kinship terms which are expressive of a nuclear group of 
relationships and which, as such, appear independent of modifiers. 
Extensions of the kinship nomenclature involve various combinat- 
ions of the primary terms with each other, as well as the employment 
of a set of secondary modifiers. The latter are never used singly 
to indicate relationship. They are non-kinship terms which have 
acquired a specific or classifying kinship meaning when applied to 
the primary terms. 

Various aspects of both consanguineal and affinal relationship are 
included in the categories supplied by the primary set of terms. 
Generation is not at once apparent, since distinctions on the basis of 
generation apply only insofar as, in ascending classes of relationships, 
the grandparent group is distinguished from that of the parents. 
However, sex differences are noted for all relatives older than Ego, 
provided that the kin involved come within his own or in an ascend- 
ing generation and are classed by him as older. To apply Professor 
Lowie's terminology, the kinship system of the Annamese is bifurcate 
collateral in that it distinguishes paternal and maternal aunts and 
uncles from one another as well as from the parents. In all cases, 
the application of the secondary modifier renders exact reference 
possible. The primary terms make no provision for sex distinctions 





5 Paul K. Benedict, Studies in Thai Kinship Terminology (Journal of the Ameri- 


can Oriental Society, vol. 63, 1943, pp. 168-175) . 
6 Cf. Fing Han-chi, The Chinese Kinship System (Harvard Journal of Asiatic 


Studies, vol. 2, pp. 141-275, 1937) - 
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among relatives younger or classed as younger than Ego. They do, 
however, allow for the designation of five descending generations, 
although such terms apply, with some exceptions, as much to col- 
lateral as to lineal descent. The sex of the speaker is not a factor in 
the formation of kinship terms. 


NUCLEAR TERMS 


The meanings for the primary list of terms which follow are no 
more than basic approximations. Reservation is made for a fuller 
discussion of each designation. 








Masculine* Feminine Neuter 

éng PF® ba PM em  ySb 
cha F me. M ccn Ch 
bac FoB 1.au SbCh; ChCh 
chu FyB thim FyBW cha c All relatives in 
cau MB mo. MBW third descending 
du’o.ng FSsH;MSsH  c6 FSs generation 

di MSs chit All relatives in 
anh oB chi. Ss fourth descend- 
ché*ng H vo. W ing generation 


chit All relatives in 
fifth descending 
generation 


* See the Key to Orthography at the end of this paper—Editor. 





It will be evident that while the primary group of terms is indica- 
tive solely of kinship, the nomenclature extends itself neither to all 
kin nor yet only to the immediate consanguineal group of relatives. 
Affinal relationships are also included in the primary set of terms. 
Moreover, these nuclear designations offer some ambiguity, not only 
because of the lack of sex differentiation for relatives classed as 
younger than Ego, but also because of the numerous extensions ol 








7 The following abbreviations have been used: P—Parents; F—Father; M—Mother; 
B-Brother; Ss—Sister; Sb—Sibling; Ch—Child, offspring; H—Husband; W—Wife; o-older: 


y~younger. 
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usage and meaning of all the primary relationship terms. Although 
the application of secondary modifiers enables exact reference to all 
kin, some further consideration of the implications of the primary 
designations is necessary. 


Terms REFERRING TO MALE ReELAtives OLDER THAN Eco 


éng As a primary term, 6ng pertains to the father of either 
parent. The term does not admit specific reference to 
the grandfather, nor is this possible without some appli- 
cation of a secondary modifier. It appears that any 
male in the grandparental generation is implied. As an 
indicator of this generation, the term has a secondary 
usage. As an appositive, preceding any of the designa- 
tions for collateral male relatives in the generation of the 
parents, the term 6ng has the effect of removing such 
relationships to the generation of the parents’ parents. 
A further extension of the meaning admits the respectful 
designation of older or middle-aged men, whether in 
address or reference. 


cha This is a normal referential designation for the father. 


bac All males related to the father and conceived to be 
older than he are termed bac. Not only is the father’s 
older brother implied, but also all male offspring of the 
older siblings of the father’s father. To these the father 
applies the “older brother” term, while Ego employs 
bac in referring to all such collateral relatives, uncles and 
cousins alike. An extension of the term bac deserves 
consideration, since it is applied to the wives of male 
relatives so designated. In such cases use is made of a 
feminine modifier. There can be little room for doubt 
that the term bac is a Chinese loan-word.*’ According to 
Féng, sex determinatives are applied to the Mandarin 
po**, a nuclear term, according to the same structural 
principles as apply in Annamese.°® 





8 Karlgren, op. cit., p. 212, list 685. The same written character is used in both 
languages. Karlgren’s ancient Chinese form is listed as *pyk; modern Cantonese is pak. 
9 Féng, op. cit., p. 222, listed forms 35-36. 
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The father’s younger brother, together with all male 
offspring of the younger siblings of the father’s father, 
and all males so categorized in the extended family, are 
designated by Ego as chu. 


All male relatives in the extended family and gener- 
ation of the mother are termed c4.u. Such designation 
applies as well to males related to Ego through female 
lineal ascendants, such as to the grandmothers’ brothers 
and to those classed as such. In the latter cases, indica- 
tion of generation is necessary. 


The affinal male relatives, husbands of women to 
whom Ego applies an “aunt” term, are so designated. 


The “older brother” term applies to all males in Ego's 
generation classed as older than he. It is applicable not 
only to the older male siblings but also to all collateral 
males, sons of the older siblings of the father or mother, 


, and to the grandsons of the older siblings of any grand- 


parent. In the latter instances, the age of the relative so 
designated in relation to that of Ego is of no consequence. 


Although hardly a nuclear term of relationship, ché‘ng 
is included in the present list since it may be applied in 
reference by the wife. It is the normal word for hus 
band. Affinal relatives of the wife are designated by her 
by means of the nuclear terms listed above, in which case 
ché‘ng is employed as an attributive following the term 
of relationship. 


Terms REFERRING TO FEMALE RELATives OLDER THAN Eco 


This term may be correlated with the PF designation, 
éng. It pertains both to the mother of either parent and, 
preceding any of the nuclear terms indicative of female 
relatives, has the effect of placing collateral female rela- 
tionships in the grandparental generation. Used with- 
out modifier, ba is the normal grandmother term, and 
admits as well respectful reference or address of older or 
middle-aged women. 
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This is a normal referential designation for the mother, 


This term applies to affinal female relatives, wives of 
all male relatives categorized by Ego as chu, males of the 
father’s generation classed as younger than the father. 


Again indicative of affinal relationship, this term 
applies to the wives of all male relatives designated by 
the mother’s brother appellation, c4.u. 


All female relatives in the extended family and genera- 
tion of the father are cé. The term is applicable to the 
father’s sisters, irrespective of their ages in relation to 
that of the father, and to female cousins of the father. 


All female relatives in the extended family and genera- 
tion of the mother are di. The sisters and female cousins 
of the mother are designated by this term. 


Ego’s older sister and all female relatives in Ego’s gen- 
eration who are recognized as older than he are classed 
as chi.. 


The normal word and referential indicator for the 
wife vo.’, as an attribute, following any relationship term, 
has the same secondary usage as ché‘ng, referring simply 
to the affinal relatives of the husband. 


Terms Rererrinc To Re.atives YOUNGER THAN Eco (NEUTER TERMS) 


Ego’s younger brothers and sisters are termed em. This 
designation also applies to the offspring of the younger 
siblings of either parent and may be extended still fur- 
ther to include all male and female relatives in Ego’s 
generation, descendants of a younger sibling of Ego’s 
lineal ascendant. 


The word con means nothing more than child. It 
may be applied to any child, but as a kinship term, Ego 
thus indicates his own children, sons and daughters alike. 


The term chau refers to any member of the first or sec- 
ond descending generation with the exception of Ego’s 
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children. Consequently, all of the offspring of kin 
designated by sibling terms are chau. Lineal descendants 
as well as the collaterals of the second descending genera- 
tion are likewise designated in this manner. The appli- 
cation of modifiers is necessary for exact reference. 


cha’t, chit, chit The lineal and collateral relatives of the third, 
fourth, and fifth descending generations are termed 
cha’t, chit, chut respectively. 


SECONDARY MODIFIERS 


The majority of the nuclear terms listed above offer a rather wide 
latitude of meaning and are applicable to classes of kin rather than 
to specific relatives. The referential designation of an individual 
relative is dependent upon the use of a nuclear term in conjunction 
with a term of modification. The modifiers are variable and admit 
a number of words connected with the kinship system only when 
applied to a nuclear term. Terminological composition requires 
that the secondary modifiers be used as attributes following the 
nuclear designation. 


nd.i Obviously derivative of Chinese,’® né.i, as in the 
Chinese kinship system, serves to indicate relatives in 
one’s own extended family. Since membership in an 
extended family is determined, as in China, from descent 
through males (the Annamese still observing strict rules 
of exogamy), all the relatives of the father are conceived 
to be “inside,” i.e. members of the extended family of 
Ego. It follows that all kin related to Ego through males 
are né.i. While female relatives, such as the paternal 
aunts, one’s own sisters and daughters, are regarded as 
n6.i, their offspring fall “outside” of the extended family 
in accord with the rule of exogamy and patrilineal 
descent. 





10 Karigren, op. cit., p. 204, list 654. Mandarin is neit, Cantonese noi, and 
ancient Chinese *nuai. The Annamese use the same written character. The Chinese 
meaning “inside,” “inner,” “within,” is retained, although Emeneau translates. the 
Annamese term as a verb, “to be inside.” 
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This term, like né.i, is derived from the Chinese." [t 
applies to relatives “outside” of one’s own extended 
family, i.e., kin related to Ego through females. In the 
main, the designation ngoa.i applies to the members of 
the mother’s extended family. Offspring of the sisters of 
the father, one’s sisters’ children, and the descendants of 
daughters are, however, also regarded as ngoa.i. The 
designation will also apply to the relatives in the extended 
family of the paternal grandmother. 


These two terms are sex determinatives, and follow 
terms of relationship for relatives younger than Ego, 
both in his own and descending generations. Trai is 
translated as “boy”; gai as “girl.” These terms are 
applied to those of the group listed above as Neuter 
Terms. Examples may be cited: con trai, a son; con gai, 
a daughter; em trai, a younger brother; em gai, a younger 
sister; chau gai, niece, granddaughter, etc. 


These terms, in their literal meanings, have a nuclear 
connotation, ré? translating as daughter’s husband, dau 
as son’s wife. The more common designations for these 
relatives, however, are con ré? and con dau respectively. 
As secondary modifiers, these terms no longer retain their 
literal meanings, but rather, in conjunction with the 
nuclear terms of consanguineal relationship, serve to 
indicate affinal kin. Hence, ré? indicates connection by 
matriage with Ego’s female relatives in all generations, 
dau connection by marriage with male relatives of Ego 
in all generations. The nuclear terms make provision 
for the designation of the spouses of the parents’ siblings, 
but usage requires that these also be followed by the 
modifying terms: bac dau, FoBW; thim dau, FyBW; 
du’o.’ng ré?, FSsH, MSsH, etc. In Ego’s generation, anh 
ré? pertains to the husband of a woman called chi., oSs, 
em ré? to the husband of a female member of the extended 





11 Ibid., p. 234, list 775. Mandarin wait, Cantonese ngoi, ancient Chinese *nguai, 
mean “outside,” “alien,” “foreign,” etc. The Annamese term is rendered by Emeneau 
as a verb, “to be outside.” 
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family classed as younger than Ego and called em. The 
designation of the affinal relatives depends on the age 
term applied to the consanguineal relative. In this 
respect, the system remains remarkably consistent. 


These two terms make for the distinction between the 
members of the immediate family group and the various 
collateral relatives. The term rué.t has the normal 
meaning of “intestines.” Following a nuclear term, the 
resulting phrase denotes a member of one’s immediate 
family including the grandparents and grandchildren, 
one’s siblings and the siblings of one’s parents. Such 
collaterals as the offspring of the parents’ siblings and the 
siblings’ children are not included. The term has, more- 
over, a connotation of affection. It is to be noted that 
reciprocity does not apply in every case. The parents’ 
siblings are called by the proper designation plus rué.t, 
but the term does not extend to the children of one’s 
own siblings. In contrast, ho., having the general mean- 
ing of kinsman, or perhaps more properly, collateral rela- 
tive, is applied to distinguish all collaterals outside of 
the immediate family. Thus a sibling term followed by 
the attribute rué.t implies a brother or a sister, but des- 
ignated by the term ho., any relative in one’s own genera- 
tion is meant, irrespective of whether the relationship 
falls within the extended paternal family group or is 
connected through a female relative outside of the sib. 
The same distinction applies to the siblings of the par- 
ents and grandparents as against their collateral kin. 
Marriage with any person to whom the ho. designation is 
applied is prohibited. In descending generations, the 
rué.t term applies only to lineal relatives. With con, 
the phrase is an affectionate designation for one’s own 
children. The grandchild, chau rué.t, is distinguished 
from the nephews and nieces and all other relatives 
classed as chau. For these the phrase chau ho. is reserved. 


These terms, following those nuclear combinations 
which are indicative of the grandparents and relatives in 
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the generation of the grandparents, are employed to 
denote specific generations. The term cd’, as an attribute 
following such phrases as indicate relatives in the second 
ascending generation, serves to place such relationships 
one generation higher.”* Followed by so’, these rela. 
tionships are understood to occur within the fourth 
ascending generation. All generations higher than the 
fourth ascending are designated by the term t6?, ancestor, 
in conjunction with the terms of relationship which per- 
tain to the grandparent group. 

ghe? Literally, this term has the meaning “female sexual 
organs.” In connection with terms denoting female 
relatives, the resulting phrase denotes women in ascend- 
ing generations who stand in adoptive relationship to 
Ego. Specifically, the term is reserved for the designation 
of secondary wives and concubines of any male relative. 
The practise of concubinage in Annam is in accord with 
the Chinese pattern. Marriage to the first wife is ar- 
ranged through intermediaries. Following the first 
marriage, however, an individual is free to provide him- 
self with as many additional women in his household as 
his economic position and fancies allow. Such women, 
by virtue of a modified marriage service, may occupy 
the position of secondary wife, or the somewhat extra- 
legal position of concubine. The kinship nomenclature 
distinguishes the first wife from all other women of the 
household. Women affined through males are called by 
the pertinent kinship term plus dau, if reference applies 
to the first wife of a male relative, or by the same term 
plus ghe? if they occupy a secondary position. Reserva- 
tion is made for a discussion of the terms employed for 
kinship designations by the children of concubines, who, 








12 Apparently there is some dialectic diversity in the use of the term 0’ 
informants disagree as to its use. One employs it as a secondary modifier as described 
above, while the other maintains it to be a nuclear term meaning great-grandparent 
and preceding éng and ba as an appositive rather than following them. The writer 
has chosen the former, in analogy to the two other terms which are definitely secondary 


modifiers. 
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as in China, are regarded as the legitimate offspring of 
the father. Polygyny in Annam, as in China, is rare. 


ca?—ut These two terms have a verbal usage and mean respec- 
tively, “to be first in a generation,” ‘to be last in a series.” 
The former term is applied attributively following any 
nuclear term of relationship and serves to indicate the 
oldest of a series of relatives who are called by the same 
term. Within the immediate family, the oldest of a 
series of older brothers would be anh ca? rué.t, or in the 
extended family, the oldest in Ego’s generation, irre- 
spective of sex, is designated by the proper term of 
relationship, anh or chi., followed by ca?. The antonym 
is the latter term, ut, which indicates the youngest of a 
series of relatives to whom reference by the same term is 
made. Both terms may apply to any term or phrase of 
relationship in any generation. 


nudi The normal meaning of this verb is that of “to sup- 
port,” “to bring up,” “to nourish,” etc. Applied to 
kinship terms, it designates step-relations or adoptive 
relations. Adoption, as in China, is often necessary to 
perpetuate a family line. The term nudi normally 
follows any kinship designation and by it adopted and 
adoptive relationships may be recognized in all genera- 
tions. 


COMPOSITION OF TERMS 


It is apparent that the Annamese kinship system, rather than 
applying specific designations to relatives within the immediate 
family, classifies relationships, placing emphasis upon respective 
generation and relative age. The nuclear nomenclature pertains 
to the sib group in the main, the extended family, membership in 
which is determined through the paternal line. Yet the recogni- 
tion of kinship ties in the mother’s extended family, in that of the 
wife, or in that group into which the daughter has married, is also 
demanded by the system. Inasmuch as the nuclear terms them- 
selves do not provide for the recognition of such marked differences, 
it is necessary to resort to the employment of the secondary specify- 
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ing devices. Aside from the secondary modifiers which qualify sex, 
generation, adoptive relationship, or kin affined through blood rela- 
tives, two significant factors must persist throughout the Annamese 
kinship designations. These are the distinctions made clear by the 
application of the né.i and ngoa.i modifiers, those which serve to 
denote kin within the sib as against those outside of it, and again 
the rué.t—ho. distinction, pertaining to the recognition of relatives of 
the nuclear familial group, when defined as ruéd.t, as against those 
of the varying collateral degrees, designated ho.. The latter modi- 
fiers cut across extended family lines and are applied equally to 
maternal and paternal kinship situations. Thus, combinations of 
the two groups of modifiers make for a fairly exact determination of 
kinship. For this reason, problems of a more complex nature which 
are apparent in some kinship systems do not arise in the Annamese, 
If the relationship with the father’s father’s sister's son’s daughter's 
son is recognized, it is necessary only to place this individual into his 
proper generaton, that of one’s children, and to determine whether 
his sib affiliation is the same as one’s own. Obviously, since the 
relationship is determined through females, the “outside” designa- 
tion is mandatory. Moreover, the father’s father’s sister’s son's 
daughter, standing in one’s own generation, but outside of the 
immediate family, would be called by a sibling term. Her son, 
therefore, is classed as chau, or more specifically, chau ngoa.i or 
chau ho. ngoa.i. Similarly, the father’s father’s brother’s son’s son, 
thus in Ego’s generation, descended through males and consequently 
in one’s own sib group, bearing the same patronym, is designated by 
means of a sibling term. The age distinction must play a part in this 
instance, since the term applied will depend upon the relative ages 
of the father’s father and his brother. If the father’s father’s brother 
is older than the father’s father, his grandson is designated as “older 
brother,” anh, by Ego. If younger, Ego refers to his grandson by the 
younger sibling term. The two possibilities are thus anh ho. né.i, 
or em trai ho. né.i. 

Yet the nuclear terms do admit a further means of designating 
the lineal relatives. Grandparent, parent, and child terms are care- 
fully distinguished from the collateral terms which apply to the 
parents’ sibling connotations and to the collaterals in the genera- 
tion of one’s own children. In ascending generations, the terms 
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which refer to the siblings of parents need not be limited solely to 
the parental generation. On the contrary, when a grandparental 
term precedes such a designation, the grandparents’ siblings are 
implied. 

The importance of relative age is an additional significant factor 
in the system. Age designations are apparent for males older than 
Ego with the exception of the mother’s brother group and males in 
the parental generation affined to the parents through females. 
‘ Although Ego is able to ascribe the term chi. to all females of his 
own generation classed as older than he, the nomenclature does 
not admit the designation of age for those women of the parents’ 
sibling group in relation to that of the parents. Hence cé applies 
equally to the younger and older women who stand in a sibling 
relationship to the father. Yet the reference to the offspring of cé, 
and, of the mother’s female sibling group, of di, must depend upon 
whether female relatives termed cé and di are older or younger than 
the father and mother. If older than the parents, older sibling 
terms must be applied to the offspring of cé and di, while the reverse 
is true if such female relatives are younger than the parents. Ego 
must take his cue from the terms of reference and address applied 
to these female relatives by the parents. 

A listing of terms may further elucidate the principles of termi- 
nological composition and of recognized degrees of relationship both 
within and without the sib group. 


Terms APPLICABLE TO ASCENDING GENERATIONS 


The terms of lineal ascent are cha and me., father and mother, 
and éng and ba, grandfather and grandmother. The terms reserved 
for parents are not extended to include collateral relatives. Grand- 
parent terms apply to either the father’s or the mother’s parents, 
distinctions being effected through the application of the secondary 
modifiers. Thus éng né.i, ba né.i are specific terms referring to 
the paternal grandparents, 6ng ngoa.i and ba ngoa.i applying to the 
maternal grandparents. As a further and somewhat affectionate 
means of reference, the attribute rué.t may be applied to the lineal 
terms, thus supplying the phrases cha rué.t, me. rué.t for the parents, 
‘6ng rué.t, ba rué.t for either the paternal or maternal grandparents. 
The phrase b4 m4 may be used in reference and address to indicate 
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the parents informally and affectionately. The terms éng and ba 
are extended into all ascending generations. In such cases, the 
secondary modifiers which are indicative of generation are applied. 
The phrases éng c6’ and ba cé’ refer to the parents’ grandparents 
(cf. footnote 12), dng so’ and ba so’ to the grandparents’ grand- 
parents, and ultimately, éng t6? and ba td? to the fifth ascending gen. 
eration and to those above it. In such cases, all of the grandparental 
relationships through females fall outside of the sib group and are 
designated ngoa.i. Thus the father’s mother’s father is éng of 
ngoa.i, the mother’s father’s father’s father, dng so’ ngoa.i, etc. Only 
the lineal relationships-through males are designated né.i; éng 
t6? né.i, father’s father’s father’s father’s father. The rué.t term 
applies solely to the grandparents and to no ascending generations 
beyond. 

Those nuclear terms which apply to the parents’ siblings are 
extended into all ascending generations. In the parental generation, 
bac, chu, and cé refer to relatives of the patronym of the father, 
c4.u and di to the mother’s sibling group. In all cases the classifica 
tory factor remains, in that these terms pertain to all the collateral 
relatives not only of the parents but also to collaterals of lineal 
ascendants in all generations. The sole distinctions necessary are 
those which specifically designate generation. Thus in ascending 
generations, the collaterals of lineal male ascendants are designated 
by father’s sibling terms, mother’s sibling terms being always re- 
served for the collaterals of lineal female ascendants. In every case, 
the grandparent terms have a secondary usage, indicating the grand- 
parental generations. The term 6ng precedes bac, chu, c4.u, and 
du’o.’ng to denote the degree of relationship in the generation above 
that of the parents and applies as well to male relatives. Similarly, 
female kin in the grandparental generation are designated by cé, di, 
bac, and thim preceded by the grandmother term ba. These combi- 
nations in conjunction with further indications of generation, the 
attributes cé’, so’ and t6?, serve to denote all ascending collateral 
relatives. The proper applications of the necessary terms and com- 
binations of terms by Ego depend upon relative age of the lineal 
ascendants of each collateral. Thus Ego applies the term bac to the 
father’s father’s older sister’s son, whether or not he is older than the 
father. In such a case as that of the designation for the father's 
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mother’s older or younger brother’s son, c4.u is the required term, 
since the relationship is through females. All such relatives con- 
nected with Ego through males fall into the extended family mem- 
bership and are designated né.i. Through the relationships with 
females, the ngoa.i term indicates the “outside’’ group. 

The phrases which follow cite those reference terms employed by 
Ego for the designation of the collaterals of the grandparents. It is 
understood that relatives connected by direct relationships through 
males may be specifically indicated by the term né.i following any 
combination of terms, and by ngoa.i should the connection be 
broken because of kinship through females. 


dng bac The father’s father’s or mother’s father’s male col- 
laterals of the same generation conceived to be older than 


he. 
ba bac Wives of the above. 


éng chu The father’s father’s or mother’s father’s male col- 
laterals of the same generation conceived to be younger 


than he. 
ba thim Wives of the above. 
ba cd The grandfathers’ female collaterals in the grand- 


parental generation. 


éng ca.u The father’s mother’s or mother’s mother’s male col- 
laterals of the same generation. 


ba mo.’ Wives of the above. 

ba di The grandmothers’ female collaterals in the same gen- 
eration. 

éng du’o.’ng Husbands of any female collateral in the grandparental 
generation. 


Any of the above terms may be extended into higher generations 
by the application of the secondary modifiers cé’, so’ and t6?. In the 
normal constructions, né.i and ngoa.i, for specific reference, follow 
the indicator of generation. Thus éng chu so’ né.i pertains to the 
male collaterals of the father’s father’s father’s father who are 
classed as younger than he. 
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In the generation of the parents the same rules of terminological 
composition are pertinent, except that the modifiers which q 
the various ascending generations are omitted. The father’s sibling 
terms are applied by Ego to the father’s older and younger brothers, 
to the father’s sisters, and to all the cousins of the father. These 
relatives are all members of the extended family of the father and 
bear the same patronym. Hence, in referential designations, it is 
scarcely necessary to distinguish these kin further by the application 
of the né.i modifier. The main factor of distinction which arises 
concerns the specific reference to the brothers and sisters of the father 
as against the other collaterals designated by the same term in the 
generation of the father. The phrases bac rué.t, chu rué.t, and c 
rué.t refer specifically to the father’s siblings, while bac ho., chu ho., 
and cé ho. pertain to all other collaterals in the father’s family and 
generation. The rué.t—ho. distinction does not apply to the affined 
relatives of this generation. Spouses of the father’s siblings belong 
to another lineage, and are not classed as consanguineal kin. Simi- 
larly, the mother’s siblings, ca.u rué.t and di rué.t, are distinguished 
from the other collaterals of the mother. Her cousins are regularly 
ca.u ho. and di ho.. 


Terms APPLICABLE TO Eco’s GENERATION 


Ego refers to his siblings and cousins by the terms anh, chi., and 
em. Cousins, anh ho., chi. ho., and em ho., may be distinguished 
from siblings who are designated by the same nuclear terms followed 
by rué.t. These relatives are designated in terms of actual age 
only when they are the siblings. The terms which denote cousins 
depend on the respective ages of the lineal relatives at the original 
juncture of relationship. It follows that the sons of the father's 
older brother are designated as anh in both reference and address, 
even if they are younger than Ego. The younger sibling terms 
require some modification if the sex is to be designated. The em 
term, followed by trai or gai, is sufficient for exact reference. Thus 
a younger brother is specifically denoted by the combination em trai 
rué.t, a younger sister by em gai rué.t. These are distinguished 
from the cousins, em trai ho. and em gii ho.. 

The né.i-ngoa.i distinction is operative when applied to col- 
lateral relatives beyond the first degree in Ego’s generation. Off 
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ing of all relatives called ca.u, di, and cé fall outside of one’s own 
extended family. Such cousins are consequently designated by the 
“outside” qualifier, ngoa.i. Sons of the father’s older sister may thus 
be termed anh ho. ngoa.i. Similarly, the mother’s mother’s older 
brother’s son’s daughter, in Ego’s generation, may be denoted as chi. 
ho. ngoa.i, etc. Following the usual rule, only the offspring of male 
relatives in the patrilineal family are né.i. 

The modifier ca? specifies the oldest in one’s own generation 
both in the extended family and in the smaller family circle. Thus 
the oldest person in one’s own generation in the extended family 
may be anh ca? ho. or chi. ca? ho.. Ego’s oldest brother, however, 
is specifically termed anh ca? rué.t, the oldest sister, chi. ca? rué.t. 
The term reserved for the youngest member of one’s generation or 
of the youngest sibling is em ut. 


Terms APPLICABLE TO DESCENDING GENERATIONS 


Sons and daughters are properly designated con, followed in 
specific reference by the qualifiers of sex, trai and gai. In further 
descending generations, chau applies both to the collaterals in the 
generation of the children and to the whole grandchild generation. 
The phrase chau né.i pertains to any of this group descended 
through males, chau ngoa.i through females. The combination 
chau rué.t (né.i or ngoa.i) applies specifically to the grandchildren, 
while for all other relatives termed chau, the ho. modifier is neces- 
sary for comparative reference. The lack of reciprocity has already 
been noted: Ego refers to nephews and nieces as chau ho., while they 
apply a parent sibling term, plus rué.t, to him. Other than this 
example, reciprocity follows quite regularly throughout the system. 
The members of the other descending generations, denoted as chi’t, 
chit, chut, may be distinguished on the basis of sex and descent by — 
means of the pertinent modifiers. Beyond the grandchildren, how- 
ever, the rué.t—ho. distinction is not operative. 


Terms ApPLiep 10 AFFINED RELATIVES 


The Annamese distinguish between those relatives who belong 
to the extended family of the spouse and those related by marriage 
to consanguineal kin. Since the sex of the speaker is not a factor in 
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the formation of the kinship system, Ego, in referring to the family 
of his spouse, employs the same terms as the spouse. In such refer- 
ential designations, the nuclear terms stand in construct preceding 
the designations for the husband, woman speaking, or the wife, man 
speaking. The phrase anh vo.’ refers to the brother-in-law, wife's 
older brother; chi. ché‘ng, sister-in-law, husband's older sister; cha 
vo.’, wife’s father; em ché‘ng, husband’s younger sibling, etc. For 
all practical purposes, Ego, in designating the consanguines of his 
spouse, stands in the same relationship to them as does the spouse 
and applies the same nuclear kinship terms. The modifying terms 
do vary however. Ego may classify all relatives affined through the 
spouse by the proper nuclear terms plus ngoa.i, regardless of whether 
the spouse makes a clearer distinction. Thus the wife’s grandfather, 
éng vo.’, may also be termed 6ng ngoa.i, i. e. a lineal ascendant but 
outside of the patronymic group. The rué.t—ho. terminologies do 
not apply to the family of the spouse. 

In ascending generations, it has already been noted that nuclear 
terms do exist whereby the relatives affined through consanguineal 
kin may be designated. In the second ascending generation and 
beyond, these relationships are qualified by indicators of generation 
as already described. In the parental generation the nuclear terms 
themselves are sufficient indication of affined relationship. Thus 
bdc pertains to the wives of mer. called bac, thim to the wives of 
the men called chu, mo.’ to the wives of ca.u, and du’o.’ng to the 
husbands of cé and di. Normal usage, however, demands that the 
secondary modifiers, ré? and dau, be applied to the nuclear terms. 
The former pertains to males affined through female consanguineal 
relations, the latter to females affined through males. Apparent in 
all generations, the ré? and dau terms have seemingly lost their 
original connotations of daughter's husband and son’s wife. Thus in 
normal designations, the wife of a relative called bac is regularly 
bac dau, if she is the first wife of such a relative. The same factor 
is apparent in the phrases thim dau, mo.’ dau, or when applied to 
a male affined in the parental generation, du’o.’ng ré?._ Nor are such 
combinations limited to the parental generation. It is equally 
proper, and perhaps more in accord with the rules of respectful 
reference, to indicate the wives of consanguineal male relatives in 
generations above that of the parents in the same manner. This does 
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not mean that the basic indications of generation are omitted. ‘The 
wife of a male relative called é6ng bac may be designated as ba bac 
diu. Similarly, the combinations ba thim dau, éng du’o.’ng ré”, etc., 
are usual. In reference to the secondary wives and concubines of 
consanguineal male relatives, the same nuclear terms apply, except 
for the substitution of ghe? for dau. To choose a random example 
the phrase thim dau refers to the first wife of any male relative 
classed as chu, but his concubines are regularly called thim ghe?. 
Kinship terms do not apply to concubines of male affinals called 
du’o.’ng. 

The presence of concubinage in Annam gives rise to another set 
of combinations of kinship terms. It is not to be understood that the 
designation ghe? is limited solely to the wives of collateral males. 
The term serves to specify the affined females occupying this status 
in a!l generations if such affinity is through a consanguineal male 
relative. The problem of kinship designation for concubines arises 
particularly when the father or grandfather has in his household a 
number of women who ostensibly uccupy the same position as the 
mother or grandmother. As in China, there is the tendency to rank 
concubines, the first wife taking theoretical precedence over the 
other women of the household who stand in concubinal relationship 
to the husband. It follows also that the first concubine after the 
legal wife is allegedly subservient to the wife but may precede 
women acquired after her. In the event that the mother of Ego is a 
concubine, his position differs in no way from the children of either 
the first wife or of the other concubines. He has legal status and full 
rights of inheritance together with all the other offspring of his 
father. The kinship terms do not distinguish such relationships as 
the half-brother or half-sister. All the children of the father are 
regarded as siblings and are designated by sibling terms followed by 
the appositive rué.t. To his own mother, Ego applies the phrase 
me. rué.t. The common practice is to refer to the other wives and 
concubines of the father who outrank the mother as me. ghe?, i. e. 
foster mothers. The concubines of the father whom the mother 
outranks are designated by the mother’s sister term, di, followed by 
an appositive ghe?. The children of concubines who outrank the 
mother are designated as anh or chi., irrespective of their ages in 
relation to one’s own. The reverse is true in that children of concu- 
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bines of the father called di ghe? are designated by the younger 
sibling term. 

Of a series of concubines belonging to the grandfather, Ego 
distinguishes his lineal grandmother by the phrase ba rué.t. Those 
ranked above the lineal grandmother are regularly ba ghe?, those 
below, ba di ghe?. The first wife of the grandfather, if not the lineal 
grandmother, may be termed ba ca?, just as me. ca? may refer to 
the first wife of the father, not the mother of Ego. 

Relatives affined through the consanguineal group in one’s own 

generation are designated by sibling terms. These designations 
depend upon the sibling term applied to the consanguineal relative. 
Thus the wife of a relative called anh is chi., although the relation- 
ship is specifically phrased chi. d4u. The husband of a woman 
termed chi. is regularly called anh ré?. The phrases em dau and 
em ré? aptly specify sex and relationship, being applied to the 
spouses of all kin classed as em. The following appositives ré? and 
dau are in the main the only designations applied to such affined 
relatives. The rué.t—ho. distinction is never operative to describe 
affinals. Thus chi. dau pertains equally to the wife of a relative 
termed anh rué.t or to one called anh ho.. The phrase chi. ghe? 
and em ghe? apply to the concubines of male relatives called anh and 
em. 
The designations for affinal relatives in descending generations 
follow-the same pattern. Although a daughter’s husband is regu- 
larly con ré?, the ré? term alone may be sufficient indication. Simi- 
larly, con dau, or the noun dau alone, may refer to the son’s wife. 
The phrases chau ré? and chau dau regularly apply to the spouses 
of lineal and collateral relatives in the second and third descending 
generation. As the result of patrilocal residence, a close bond is 
established between the parents and the daughter-in-law, as ex- 
pressed in the proverb: dau 1a con; ré? 1a khach (the daughter- 
in-law is a child; the son-in-law a stranger.) The combinations con 
ghe? and chau ghe? pertain to the concubines of sons or of relatives 
designated chau. The nuclear term used with the pertinent modi- 
fiers serves to designate affinal relationships in other descending 
generations. 

Adoptive relationships may also be classed in the affinal kinship 
group. Adoption in Annam, as in China, is necessary for the main- 
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tenance of the family line in accord with the religious practices asso- 
ciated with the ancestral cult. The correlation between the desire 
for numerous offspring and concubinage operates in Annam just 
as much now as it did in pre-republican China. The barrenness of 
a wife is a usual reason for taking concubines. It should be stated 
that in the foregoing discussion there has perhaps been undue 
emphasis laid on concubinage. It is not to be implied that every 
male in Annam is polygynous. Economic factors play too pressing 
a part in Annamese life to allow such a situation. Where concubin- 
age is practised however, the pertinent factors of kinship must be 
observed. The modifier, ghe?, applicable to all female relatives of 
the status of concubines, does have the primary meaning of “foster,” 
but scarcely that of “adoptive.” When a child is adopted, ostensibly 
for the purpose of perpetuating the lineal family, a satisfactory sub- 
stitute for lineal descent has been found. The adopted child makes 
use of the general terms of relationship described above and applies 
to them the secondary modifier, nudédi. The relatives in the family 
of adoption reciprocate, designating him by the proper terms fol- 
lowed by the same modifier. Thus the phrases éng nudi, ba nudi, 
éng bac né.i nudi, anh nudi, con nui, and the like are in order. In 
actual practice, as the adopted member of a family becomes recog- 
nized as a member of that family group, the nudi designation comes 
to be dropped, and the rué.t—ho. distinctions, normally unused by 
persons in an adopted relationship, are permissible. 


VOCATIVE TERMS 


It is apparent that the Annamese kinship system depends upon 
a series of primary terms which in meaning are purely classificatory 
kinship designations. The specific reference terms have been shown 
to be combinations of the nuclear group with the various secondary 
modifiers. Vocative forms for relatives make use of the same nuclear 
terms, but omitting, in the main, the modifiers. Filial piety demands 
that the relatives in ascending generations be addressed by the proper 
kinship terms. According to informants, this custom is gradually 
falling by the way, particularly with the growth of urban commu- 
nities in Indo-China since the French conquest and the accompany- 
ing decline in village life. With the break-up of some of the 
extended families it is no longer possible to keep strict account of 
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the genealogical backgrounds. This is of course important in view 
of the factor of the designation of relatives on the basis of the com- 
parative ages of the lineal ascendants. The difficulties may be 
circumvented somewhat by an extension of the kinship terms which 
effects the application of kinship designations to persons outside of 
the normal sphere of relationship and which properly has no bearing 
on the terms of address applied to relatives. Polite usage employs 
kinship terms for the address of friends, acquaintances, and 
strangers, such terms becoming, in short, proper forms of address for 
the whole range of situations occurring in normal social intercourse. 
Such extensions of the kinship system are numerous and important 
and are reserved for later discussion elsewhere. When kinship 
terms are used in addressing relatives, every attempt will apparently 
be made to preserve the proper kinship term as far as the individual 
sib group Carries its recognition of kinship ties. 

Address, in general, omits the modifiers. Thus as vocative forms, 
the nuclear terms serve to denote lineal, collateral, and affinal kin. 
Normal forms of address for the second ascending generation and 
those above are the following: éng, ba, éng bac, ba bac, éng chu, ba 
thim, ba cé, dng c4.u, ba mo.’, éng du’o.’ng. In the parental genera- 
tion, special forms of address are reserved for the parents, cha and 
me. being regarded as somewhat formal. The parents’ sibling group, 
however, is regularly addressed as bac, chu, thim, cé, ca.u, mo.’, 
du’o.’ng. An exception occurs in the address for the wives of those 
classed as bac. Here the normal vocative designation is the grand- 
mother term, ba, possibly to avoid confusion of the two similar terms. 
The combinations bac dau, thim dau, du’o.’ng ré?, di ghe?, ba ghe’?, 
etc., are not unsuitable or unusual forms of address for the affinals 
in ascending generations. 

The relatives regarded as older in one’s own generation should 
properly be addressed as anh and chi.. For the younger sibling group 
and for all relatives younger than Ego the proper name is the normal 
form of address. The spouses of relatives called anh and chi. ate 
addressed by the same terms with respect to sex, the affinal modifiers 
ré? and dau being omitted. The vocative designation for the 
younger siblings, em, for the children, con, and for the grandchil- 
dren or nephews and nieces, chau, may be the same as. the referen- 
tial term. Address of the affined relatives in descending generations 
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may involve either the kinship term without the affinal modifier or 
the proper name. 

Although the referential terms may be used to address the 
parents and the spouses, special vocative forms of address are 
reserved for these relatives. The parents may be termed ba ma in 
address, while this combination has a referential use as well. Two 
terms are reserved for the address of the father: 


ba, an affectionate term, rendered by informants as English 
daddy, or French papa; 
thay, a normal word (noun) meaning master or superior. 


Of the two, ba is regarded as the less formal. In the presence of 
other listeners, the father is most frequently called tha’y. 

Familiar address of the mother is md rather than me.. The term 
ma in address is often followed by the attribute verb, de?, “to bear,” 
ma de? meaning “mother who bore me.” The term mia, the refer- 
ential complement of which is me. rué.t, is reserved solely for the 
mother. The concubines and other wives of the father would not be 
addressed by this term. 

_ The husband and wife may make reciprocal use of the terms vo.’ 
and ché‘ng in address. This is not normally done, however. Sev- 
eral terms are used by the spouses for addressing each other. These 
terms include: 


minh, the regular noun meaning “body.” This term may be used 
by either spouse as an expression of endearment; 


anh-em, the sibling terms. The wife most frequently addresses 
the husband by the older brother term, she in turn being 
called em, younger sister, by her husband. 


The term nha, “household, house, family,” is not used by the spouses 
in address. It is a normal term of reference for the husband or wife 
in addition to vo.’ and ché‘ng. The phrase, nha tdi, “my house- 
hold,” i. e. my spouse, is the most frequently heard reference to the 
spouse. 

One's own children, together with individuals in generations 
below that of Ego, may regularly be addressed by name. Older 
relatives speaking to small children tend to refer to themselves by 
the term of relationship which the child must use in addressing 
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them. The result is the occasional appearance of teknonymic 
devices, which arise through usage rather than from any prescribed 
rule. In speaking to a child and in making reference to other rela- 
tives, the speaker may designate them by the terms which the child 
is expected to use. Such substitution of terms may give rise to an 
actual teknonymy, since relatives may address one another by the 
terms which the children would normally employ. 


ANNAMESE PHONEMICS 


Dr Murray B. Emeneau has kindly prepared the following very 
summary sketch of Annamese phonemic structure, with special refer- 
ence to those phonemes that occur in this paper. 

Every Annamese word has a vocalic nucleus of one, two, or three 
vowel phonemes; before this nucleus there may be either one con- 
sonant phoneme or none; after this nucleus there may be either one 
consonant phoneme (of those listed below) or none; the word has 
one of six tones. 


Consonants in initial position. Voiceless unaspirated stops: 
dental t, palatal ch, velar c; also retroflex with a very slight r-glide, tr. 
Voiced stops: bilabial b, alveolar d (properly written, d with cross 
bar). Voiceless aspirated stops: dental th; the language has also 
velar kh. Voiced nasals: bilabial m, alveolar n, velar ng; the lan- 
guage has also palatal nh. Voiceless spirants: post-dental sibilant x 
(almost — English s) , retroflex sibilant s (in Tonkinese, these two 
fall together as x), glottal h; the language has also labio-dental ph. 
Voiced spirants: labio-dental v, post-dental sibilant with slight 
palatalization d (also written gi), retroflex sibilant r, velar g (writ- 
ten gh before front vowels). The language has also a lateral 1. 


Consonants in final position. All are unreleased in absolute 
final in phrases. Voiceless unaspirated stops: alveolar t, velar c; the 
language has also bilabial p, palatal ch. Nasals: bilabial m, palatal 
nh, velar ng; the language has also alveolar n. 


Vowels. Front unrounded, from high position to low position, 
i (sometimes written y), é, e. Back rounded, from high position to 
low position, u, 6, 0. Back unrounded, from high position to low 
position, u’, o’, 4, 4. All these are short in non-final position. In 
final position, all occur except 4 and 4; they are longer than in non- 
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final position and all except é and o are diphthongized in a glide 
from a more open to a closer position. There is also a vowel a of 
the same quality as 4, but long in both final and non-final positions. 


Vowel-clusters. Only those occurring in the paper will be men- 
tioned. They are all falling in contour except ua, which is rising, 
i.e. ua, and oai, which is rising-falling and with o representing u, 
i. e. uai.t In ai, ay (= *4i) , and 4u, the letters represent the vowel 
qualities of the preceding paragraph. The spelling au represents 
du. In the speilings ué and udi, 6 represents 4, i.e. ud and uai. In 
the spelling u’ o’, o’ represents 4, i. e. u’A. 

Tones. All the tones occur within a range of about a major 
third. Two tones occur at the top of the range: high level (un- 
marked) , and high rising, which begins at about the pitch of the 
high level and rises steeply (marked ’). Two tones occur at the 
bottom of the range: low level (marked .), and low falling, which 
begins slightly above the lowest pitch and falls fairly steeply 
(marked “). The other two tones are in the middle of the range 
and show a peculiar voice-quality, still needing instrumental analy- 
sis but which is probably the “Presstimme” of German phoneticians. 
They have been called in the Army Specialization Training Program 
“creaky.” The creaky falling (marked ?) falls fairly steeply and 
then levels off. The creaky level (marked ~; it does not cccur in the 
paper) begins at about the pitch of the creaky falling and, in the 
pronunciation of North Annam, remains almost level, sagging only 
slightly in the middle, but in the pronunciation of Tonkin, rises 
somewhat in pitch. 

Because of limitations of special type available it has been neces- 
sary to print certain Annamese words in an unorthodox orthog- 
raphy. Their equivalents in orthodox orthography are given in the 
tabulation on the next page. 





+ The two words, uA and uai, should be represented here by u and i with inverted 
breve beneath, characters not available at this printing—Editor. 
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mo.’ properly md 
chi. chi 
vo.” v6 
cha’t chat 
cé’ properly o& 
so’ sb 
16? 3 
ghe? ghé 
ca? cA 





